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BITBRA TUBB. 


“GRAVE” STANZAS. 


Oh! bury meateve! — 
Not when the golden morn is breaking, 
Not when the world to life is waking, 
Not when the happy birds are singing, — 
And joyous thoughts are upward springing : 
Not then !—not then! 





Oh! bury me at eve! 
Not when the sultry noon is glowing, 
Not when the tide of life is flowing : 
Through the thronged streets, and all the air 
Echoes the hum of toil and care: 

Oh no!—not then! 


Bury me, friends, at eve! 
When in the west the sun, declining, 
Is o'er the leve! landscape shining ; 
That his last loving beams may die 
Upon the spot where I shall lie, 
Silent and low! 


Then shall you think of me, 
How my frail body, to the grave descending, 
And with the common clay a season blending, 
Shall, like that sun, now sinking in the night, 
Rise yet again in glory far more bright, 

And fade no more ! 


Oh! bury me at eve! 
When the roses fold their petals up, 
And the wild bee sleeps in the lily-cup. 
And every day-flower sinks to rest, 
Gracefully, as on a mother’s breast 

A tired child may! 


Only at quiet eve, 
When the sad, silent stars are marching 
Through the blue vault the earth o’er-arching, 
And the plashing of the restless sea 
Comes with a softened melody 

From the far shore. 


Then bury me at eve! 
Not in the morning’s golden light ; 
Not when the day is high and bright; 
For the gladness of morn and the care of noon’ 
Would banish me from your memories soon, 
Where I would dwell! Knickerbocker. 





MARFREDA ; OR THE ICELANDERS. 


Continued from our last. 


The old man now approached. Though far advanced in years, his 
appearance was vigorous, and his counenance highly intelligent. He 
expressed his joy at this meeting, and the usual salutations were ex- 
changed, which again reminded O’More of the Arabs, being palpably 
of Eastern origin. They consisted ofa kiss, and the ore “ Sael 
vertu ;” signifying, ‘‘ Happiness be with thee ;” and exactly correspond- 
ing, as he thought, with the Arabic salam. The new-comer seemed 
ogee oJ glad tosee Marfreda. He took her small hand between 

is own large bony ones, and looking intently on her face, exclaimed : 
“Daughter of Vidalin, the blood of a race long famed in our beloved 
country for wisdom and learning flows in thy veins, as that fair, sweet 
countenance betrays. But the stately bearing of that form, and the 
glance of those eyes, speak of connection with other lands and cther 
races, inheritors of a different kind of renown. Young scion of a royal 
tree that once flourished on Erin’s distant plains, how map7~ a valiant 
deed could I recite of thy forefatrers !” 

** Indeed!” exclaimed O’More. ‘ And how, friend, may I inquire, 
have ycu become acquainted with my country’s legends, for I am come 
from these same distant plains ?” 

** Are you really a Hibernian?” he replied, fixing his piercing eyes 
upon the stranger. He then continued: ‘“‘ Why should you deem me 
ignorant of your country’s history ? I have had some opportunities of 

oming acquainted with her annals, not only ancient but modern.” 

As they proceeded on their way, O’More was entertained and sur- 
prised by the conversation of this new addition to their party. He 
seemed not vy! well versed in the history, antiquities, and natural 
productions of his own land, but by the acute questions which he put 
to thestranger, evinced much knowledge of other countries, and had 
even some acquaintance with their literature; bat Semund assured his 
guest that similar attainments were by no means uncommon even 
among the poorest of the peasantry. ‘‘ However,” he added, “old 
Hudar is not to be classed with such: he is a specimen of our Thulrs, 
or itinerating historians, who gain a living during our long winters 
by staying at different houses, furnishing entertainment for the evening 
by repeating our tional sagas, or sometimes reciting poetry till they 
have quite exhausted their stock of literary knowledge. It is a custom 
which has existed among the Scandinavians from time immemorial. 
This man has had peculiar advantages, having lived much among Mar- 
freda Vidalin’s family, particularly with her grandmother, who was a 
Norwegian lady, and, I have po f a very well-informed woman. But 
see, we have arrived at the object of our search.” And so they had. 
They could now see the columns of curling vapour ascending, and hear 
pe of the boiling fountains, and ultimately came within sight 


When our Irish traveller stood upon the brink of the precipice sur- 
rounding the lake or large pool from whence the vast body of boiling 
water was ejected, and gazed upon these enormous jetting fountains, 
ten or twelve in number, rising some of them to the height of fifty or 
oy feet—vast clouds of steam rolling and spreading as they ascend- 
ed till they seemed to fill the horizon sround—his feelings were as far 
besend our powers of description as the scene which awakened them, 
: he was afterwards heard to declare, that the awful impression it 

eft upon his mind no length of time could ever erase. The persons who 
Toclangrned him, though accustomed to the wonderful phenomena of 
© scenery, also appeseea to partake of the solemnity of his 

— nse. The pastor gazed upon the steamy columns as they arose till 
; ks, following them in their ascent, were lifted up to Heaven, 
vidently in profound adoration. The maiden stvod with her hands 


clasped, and her eves half averted, as if her gentle nature recoiled 
from contemplating what was so fearful; yet her beautiful features 
| wore an expression which fully manifested her appreciation of the sub- 
| limity of the scene. The tall, erect form of old Hudur, standing on 
| the very brink of the abyss, and gazing with stern, unmoved admira- 
tion, formed an equally picturesque addition to the group. The thulr 
| was the first who broke s‘lence. “Many a time,” he exclaimed, “ has 
a husband cast the bride of his youth, or a father the child of his own 
body, from this very spot on which we stand into that bubbling, boil- 
| ing lake below, in order to appease the offended deities who were sup 
| posed to preside over it. I will repeat the composition of one of our 
| ancient poets which records such an instance of heathen superstition.” 
| Heaccordingly commenced the recitation, to which the stranger list- 
| ened attentively, being deeply interested in what afforded a specimen 
| of national poetry bearing unequivocal marks of independent origin — 
| With the assistance of Marfreda as an interpreter occasionally, he was 
| able perfectly to understand it; and though in regard to the rhymes 
| and variation of the verses it was a little extravagant, yet the grand- 
eur of its imagery and tenderness of its sentiment excited his admira- 
tion. The legend was a popular one, the subject being a queen of for- 
mer days named Andur the Rick, a lady of piratical memory, who, af- 
ter various adventures and depredations upon her neighbours, which 
even extended to the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, fixed her final 
residence upon the very spot where they then stood, erecting a tem- 
ple to Thor, the remains of which the narrator pointed to at a little 
distance. On some occasion of danger, when a peculiar precious ob- 
lation to this bloody deity was deemed necessary, the queen’s daugh- 
tez, being of course, like all persecuted heroines, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, was, by the desire of her mother, cast into the boiling gulf as a sac- 
rifice. The thulr had commenced his recital with a calm, unimpassion- 
en manner; but as he proceeded his action, the tones of his deep voice, 
and the expression of his countenance, became so energetic, so fully 
harmonising with the wild sublimity of his poetry, and the effect of 
all was so heightened by the scene around, that this exhibition of 
northern eloquence was, O’More thought, the most imposing he had 
ever witnessed. To the bard himself it became at length so powerfully 
exciting, that when arrived at that part of the history describing the 
precipitation of the royal damsel down the steep, which her lover just 
arrived in time to witness, not to prevent, his enthusiasm was wrought 
up to such a degree as to make him forget the precariousness of his own 
situation, and involuntarily imitating the supposed movements of the 
rsons who acted the parts of executioners ic this frightful drama, he 
eaned too far over the steep, lost his footing, andfell. A projection 
of the cliff arrested his progress for a moment, when he had descend: 
a few yards, and it would have been but for a moment, only that with 
wonderful presence of mind and sctivity of limb the stranger took ad- 
vantage of it, and springing after him, seized his garments, and held 
him fast at the risk of his own life till Semund and the attendants res- 
cued both from their perilous position. The old man expressed much 
gratitude to his preserver ; and the incident seemed greatly to increase 
the regard in which the stranger was held by his new friends. But 
the occucrence having damped their present ardour for sight-seeing, 
the whole party, including Hudur, returned to Grimsted, where the 
itinerant historian was invited to remain for some time, to contribute 
to the entertainment of their foreign guest, and his conversation on 
their way home seemed likely to justify this expectation. This wan- 
dering Icelander evinced some acquaintance with whatever subject was 
introduced, however remote it might appear to be from his opportunities 
of attainment. Upon one occasion this was singularly manifested. 
Hearing one of the company address the traveller by his patronymic 
appellation, he omens turning suddenly towards him: “0 More! 
is that your name, sir?” The Irishman bowed assent, and he continu 
ed: : Will you excuse one question more? Are you O’More of Glenard 
Castle ?”’ 

“The same,” replied the stranger with unfeigned astonishment. 
— grandson of Donough O’More ?” once more interrogated the 
thulr. 

‘*T am indeed,” he answered. ‘‘ But though these names may be 
well known among my native hills and glens, [ cannot imagine how 
they have been heard of on the remote shores of Iceland. Do inform 
me how and what you have learned of Glenard Custle—the residence 
: my forefathers, and of him whom you have just mentioned, Donough 

*More.” 

‘*No matter,” replied Hudur : “the wandering thulr of the north 
has many ways of obtaining information, and I before intimated to you 
that I was not wholly unacquainted with the history, both ancient 
and modern, of your Milesian septs.” He then became silent and 
thoughtful, nor could any future effort of O’More’s succeed ia elu- 
cidating what seemed so extraordinary. 

The iraveller continued daily visiting remarkable places, and in- 
creasing his acquaintance with the character and habits of the Ice- 
landers. He was always accompanied by Semund Erlandson, whose 
anxiety to gain information concerning the stranger’s own country 
seemed to increase with every accession of knowledge on the subject. 
When O’More, full of enthusiastic admiratiun of some tumbling cata- 


of wild grandeur were wholly unequalled by anything he had left be- 
hind, Semund would reply ; «« Ah, my friend, it is not your fertile val- 
leys and green hills I envy: it is the moral excellence, the mental cal- 
tivation of those who inhabit them I long to witness—to attain, if I 
could.” From day to day this idea seemed to gain strength in the 
young man’s mind; and though 0’More endeavoured to remove an im- 

ression which he feared might lead to the subversion of his friend’s 

appiness, by assuring him that the general superiority of the British, 
either morally or mentally, was not quite so great as he imagined—an 
assertion which he sometimes illustrated by sketches of his own fellow- 
subjects more true than complimentary —still Semund’s thoughts dwelt 
upon the delights of a land where schools aud colleges, publishers and 
booksellers’ shops abeunded, until a disrelish for his usual avocations 
and domestic joys was the result. His family observed it with regret, 
and to Marfreda especially it was obviously a source of much une:-i- 
ness, 

This young girl, who possessed that clear intellectual discernment 
which characterises the ple from whom she boasted to derive her 
descent—the sons of Erin—saw at once into the state of Semund’s 
mind, and longed that they should converse about it with their wonted 
freedom. 

The venerable Hialte had now resumed his summer employment of 
working in his garden, where, notwithstanding the ungenial influence 
of the climate, he always contrived to rear most of the vegetables used 
for culinary purposes in more southern lands, and to supply his flock 
—a few sheep scattered about the surrounding wilderness—with seeds. 
The culture of such flowers as would grow in that country was of 
course Marfreda’s department, and in this pleasant labour Semand 
sometimes assisted. On one of these occasions observing that his mind 
was abstracted from his employment, and that even the sound of her 
voice failed to draw forth more than a brief reply, she resid: “* Dear 





ed | even from every 


ract or smoking mountain, would assure the Icelander that these scenes { 


made his visitor smile, ‘* you will require 











Semund, can it be that you have grown weary of our once happy home ? 
Can it be that what this stranger tells of other lands has caused you 
to feel discontented with all that once constituted the joy of life?” 

‘*No, no, beloved Marfreda; bet”—— 

“ But what?” she cried. ‘Conceal no thought from me, Semund,” 

He did not, and the fears which had arisen in her mind were realised. 
The love of knowledge, the taste for literature so general among his 
countrymen, bad awakened in this young Icelander so ardent a desire 
to visit lands where such enjoyments were easier of attainment than 
in his own, that he acknowledged he could not feel happy without grati- 
fying it, notwithstanding which he assured her his affection for home 
and allits endearments was unabated. His auditor listened in silence, 
and then replied; ‘* Semund, our visitor has sketched a brilliant pic- 
ture of distant scenes wherewith to dazzle the eyes of your understand- 
ing, but believe me he has only given the lights and carefully concealed 
the shadows.” 

“You wrong bim, Marfreda: he never tried to lure me from home. 
as you seem to think, by an account of more favoured lands; he has 
rather sought to deter me from an experiment which he says will end 
in disappointment, Sut I think otherwise, and have formed my opin- 
ion upon facts—statements elicited from him before he was aware of my 
object. O if I could but judge for myself!” She looked as if scarcely 
comprehending him. 

«* Semund,” she said, “‘ tell me at once if I understand you? You not 
only Jong to visit England, but really intend doing so—returning with 
Mr. O’More: is it ond » —_ le? Tie 

‘“‘It is, dearest Marfreda. But why do you grow pale? This desire 
is perfectly compatible with my devoted affeciion to you. We have 
grown up together, and loved each other eversince we were 
loving. You know it has been settled,” he continued, speaking 
some hesitation, *‘ that we are to be united at midsummer: now, Mar- 
freda, my taking this journey would ts but a delay to our heppieye 
which it may ultimately be the means of augmenting. Ish 2 
knowledee—perhaps fame, Marfreda!” and his young cheek glowed, 
‘* Fame leads to wealth ; and then I shall return and share all with you. 
Oh, never doubt, my love !” ' 

**T never will doubt anything you tell me, Semund; but such love 
is not like that which women feel—not like mine! Fame, knowledge, 
wealth! Ob, the heart of woman would give them all for one day, one 
hour, in the society of him she loves! But, Semund”—and there 
seemed some difficulty in giving utterance to the words—“ Semund, if 
you deem your engagement to me any hinderance to the fulfilment of 
your wishes, it need be so no longer. From this moment I absolve you 

tion of it. Nay,do not expostulate; nothing 
shall alter my reso) ; you are free as the breeze that blows over 
yonder lake! Iknow what you would say. Bat were you tore 
nounce all idea of this journey it would make no difference now :; your 
love is not what I supposed it—not like mine.” 

Her voice faltercd, and there was an evident struggle between ten- 
derness and pride, of which Semund, whose old affection was powerful- 
ly revived by seeing it, tried to take advantage, and alter her resolu- 
tion by renouncing his intended expedition. 

‘“* No,” she said with restored firmness, “‘ you deceive yourself. When 
this little ebullition of feeling subsides, you will not really prefer me 
to what has taken such strorg hold of your imagination. Pursue your 
plan; or, as your friend O’More says, try the experiment. Never again 
shall my womanly weakness interfere with your wishes. I will now 
do all I can to promote their accomplishment”—— A burst of tears 
stopped her: she rushed into the house, and in the solitude of her 
apartment sought to attain that strength of mind which she felt so nec- 
essary towards acting the part she resolved to sustr..= 

When next they met Marfreda had perfectly recovered her self-pog- 
session; and though her cheek was pale, she spoke with her ugual 
animation. In vain Semund tried to speak of their mutual attachment 
and engagement: she allowed no recurrence to the subject, but urged 
him to follow his desire, and accept an invitation which O’More 
given hi, to return with him to his own country, promising to use 
her influence with his father and mother to obtain their consent. “I 
will stey with them always, and be unto them as a daughter,” said she. 

Whatever may have been Semund’s secret mis ivings as to the re- 
turn he was making for the disinterested affection which poor Mar- 
freda manifestel—and they were often pain‘ul-—the very nnlooked-for 
opportunity of gratifying his long-cherished wishes was too great a 
temptation to be resisted. Neither did his father’s reasoning nor his 
mother’s tears induce him to give up the undertaking: they at length 
ceased to oppose it; and with the true Christian spirit which influ- 
enced this minister of the Gospel, the Sira Hialte submitted to what 
seemed inevitable, quietly leaving the result in the hands of One whose 
words assured him He would make all things work together for food 
to His people. Nor were his wife and their young charge without 
oo" from the same source, for they also studied and believed their 

ibles. 

There now seemed but one difficulty in the way of Semund’s accom- 
plishing his plan—which was the want of money ; for little as these 
primitive people were acquainted with the ways of the world, they were 
aware that some gold was requisite in facilitating a traveller’s progress 
through the most civilised countries. In the simplicity of their hearts 
they discussed this subject before their guest, who had not heen man 


‘weeks among them till, by at once accommodating himself to all their 


habits and pursuits with a tact peculiarly possessed by his countrymen, 
and by the liveliness of his conversation and the kindness of bis manner, 
he was treated as an intimate friend by every member of the establish- 
ment at Grimsted Farm. 

“I have discovered from various books,” said the pastor, “ that 
money is necessary in passing through the land of these mercantile 

ple the Englisa ; but, O’More, is it so in your country, or does the 
rish chieftain still keep his hall-door open, and welcome and entertain 
the stranger, especially one who travels in pursuit of learning ?” 

* Ah, dear sir,” he replied, “we are sadly degenerated from the 
customs of our fathers. Our chieftains heve now got locks upon their 
hall-doors ; nor can you much blame them when I tell you that other- 
wise they would soon have nothing left to entertain any one with. 
And as to the special welcome for a scholar—must I say it ?—the wis- 
dom and learning of Solomon would not in general be deemed so 
good a title to it asa fine equipuge ur weil-tiicd purse. Dat you mest 
blame that same mercantile poopre: our amalgamation with 
senach has wrought these changes. However, sweet M 
look so shocked that I must add, in remote districts, w 
be found remains of the unmixed Milesian race, there re traces 
the romantic hospitality of other days ; and the door ig still cahemtel, 
and the stranger welcome toa potato as long as théy have one te 








ve. 
“Then my son,” observed the old man with a knowing air, which 
in Ireland algo?” 

«* Alas! too true, sir,” replied O’More: no country on earth where 
it is more needed, of which I have melancholy experience. Oh, Semand,” 
he continued more gravely, “how I wish I had plenty of it to offer you, 


Wh 
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t it is not likely {I ever shall, But, my kind friends, in order to 
ae you that I a the power, not the will, to prove my leve for Se- 
yund by helping him in this ‘matter, you must allow me to recur to a 
few cireumstances in my own history, to which you will, I know kind- 
ly listen. 1 was brought up as heir to an estate which had belonged 
to my family time immemorial—the only remnant of the wide lands 
over which the O’Mores once held sway, and by far the best thing I 
inherited from them. On the death of the relative who was im posses- 
gion it became mine, and I set about enjoying it to to the best of my 
ability. This was the golden time of my existence; but a change came. 
A claim to my inheritance was put in by another branch of the family, 
which he ¢ried to establish by law. I will not enter into the particu- 
lars of this litigation ; it is sufficient tosay it soon appeared that this 
claim, though unjust, was but too likely to succeed. And ancient do- 
cument which, if forthcoming, would for ever invalidate the retensions 
of my adversary, could not be found. I ascertained that it ad been in 
the possession of a granduncle, who, long before I was born, had gone to 
Norway and setiled there; and I undertook @ journey to that country 
in the feeble hope of recovering it from his representative, but was dis- 
appointed. My Norwegian cousin received me kindly ; and as the pro- 

ny of the old gentleman who had emigrated with my precious papers 
as pessession had been numerous, and had settled in various parts 
of the country, I remained with him till we traced out as many of them 
as we could; but it was allin vain. On my way home, as you already 
know, I visited your hospitable island, where I have met with kindness 
I never eam forget, and witnessed rational enjoyment, disinterested 
affection, such as 1 hope not for in other lands. Shortly after my ar- 
rival in Ireland it is probable I must resign my patrimony, and with it 
of course my place in society, and every hope congected with the land 
of my birth. I therefore intend either to enter the army, or pursue 
some other course which will save me the mortification of letting my 
altered fertunes be witnessed by old associates and friends, as they are 
ealled. But until I am actually turned out of this same inheritance I 
shall have sufficient interest among the great and gay—ay, Semund, 
and the philosophers and literati—to introduce you into their circles, 
and give yeu an opportunity of judging how far they resemble your ideas 
of them. 3 Rs 

“ And will you not always have influence with such ?” inquired 
Hialte ‘I cannot understand how the loss of fortune could weaken 
it. Will you not still be a gentleman and a scholar, and worthy of the 

t and friendship of all ?’ ’ 

“1 tell you sir,” cried O’More bitterly—* I tell you, sir, that when 
@ man is peor he is worthy of nothing; that is the way of the world, and 
I have seen something of it already; but,” he added in @ gayer tone, 
“remember I am speaking of the way of the world, not referring to 
poor Ireland alone. I am sure some portions of her old kindness and 
unselfish affection still exist, thought it may not be my lot to experience 
them. However, let us speak of Semund’s journey. Poor as I am, trust 
him with me, and all [ can | will do to serve him.” 

‘Thanks, dear O’More,” replied the young man; ‘‘ but do you know 
that a prospect of becoming quite rich enough for our undertaking has 
this day been opened to me? He was requested to explain, and proceed- 
ed; * The polar bear, the very gentleman who first brought me ac- 
quainted with O'More, will, I trust, furnish me with the means of visit- 
ing his country. You know this Greenland wanderer has not been 
heard of ia our vicinity since the evening we met him ; he went tomore 
inaccessible regions; but last night he reappeared on the shores of the 
lake, and if you will all assist me,” addressing the servants, ‘‘ I will 
lead you against him this night. I have not asked help from any of our 
neighbours lest I should be disappointed in tho hope of his falling by 
my own hand, Lut I will manage so as that the danger shall be mine 
alone; my A prepare your firearms and accompany me. 

O’ More inquired how this exploit was to facilitate the journey, and 
was told that the person who killed a bear was not only well for 
the skin, but was to receive a considerable reward from the King of 
Denmark. 

The guest of course requested permission to join the assailants, and 
the plan of warfare was duly arranged. We shall not recount the fears 
and expostulations of Semund’s mother when she saw him preparing to 
lead his followers — this formidable invader, neither shall we try 
to describe poor Marfreda’s silent but eloquent look of suppressed 
anxiety ; for no longer considering herself as the betrothed bride of 
the young Icelander, a feeling of womanly pride taught her to conceal 
as well as she could her deep interest in his safety. The Sira Hialte 
made light of his wife’s 8p rehensions, giving a spirited account of an 
exploit of his own on asimilar occasion, which, however, he interlarded 

(with many hints on the necessity of caution for the benefit of his young 
auditors. A fervent prayer for their safety was then effered up, an 
the party set out on their perilous expedition. It is not our purpose to 
furnish our readers with an account of the bear-hunt, as probably they 
would take little interest in any part of it except the dénouement, 
which was, that the assailants returned triumphant, Semund bearin 
the desired trophy of his victory—the skin of the enemy, which h 
fallen by his hand. The reward of this achievement was to be received 
at Reikiavik, from whence they were to sail for England ; and prepar- 
ations actually commenced for Semund’s journey, an event which now 
seemed to engross every thought of his mind and feeling of his heart, 
while O’More became ejected, and seemed to grow more so as the day 
of d approached. 

At length the last evening came, the travellers were to set out on 
the following morning, and a general depression of spirits pervaded 
the family circle. O’More wished to visit once more his favourite seat 
upon the rock, which commanded an extensive view of the lake and 
mountains, and was accompanied by his two young friends, Marfreda 
taking her harp at his request. She had never made the slightest re- 
ference to Semund’s unk:.:dness in leaving her, nor to their long at- 

+ and ment, since she had voluntarily released him from 
‘it, nor weuld she allow him to allude toit. On the present occasion 
she was perfectly tranquil, while Semand seemed agitated by conflict- 
ing feelings. After they had sat for some time in silence, Marfreda 
struck a few ehords upon her harp, and said : ‘‘ Mr. O’More, I will sing 
you a little song which you never heard before ; the words were com- 
posed by Semund long ago; probably he has forgotten them, but I have 
not.” Bhe then sung, with a voice of melting sweetness and to a sim- 
ple Icelandie melody, the following verses :— 


THE ICELANDER’S 80NG 


They tell of sunny islands 
Beyond the distant main, 

With skies serene, and valleys green, 
And fields of golden grain. 

They say the silvery fountains 
Of that delightful land, 

That gush around, are never bound 
In winter's frozen band. 








With verdure clad, the mountains 
Repose in rest profound ; 

From their high peaks no red fire breaks 
To fling destruction round ; 

No geyser sends a steamy column 
Forth from their placid lakes ; 

No rumbling, rocking earthquake there 
The hill and valley shakes. 


But let me in my fatherland, 
Mine own dear home, be found, 

To hunt the fox o’er Java rocks, 
And watch the reindeer bound ; 

For tamer scenes I ne'er will change 
Their wild sublimity, 

The torrent’s roar, and the hills that pour 
Forth red artillery. 


Oh, happy is our Iceland home, 
And such a cordial smile 

As greets me there is found nowhere 

’ But in my native isle. 

Then tell me not of fairer climes, 
For I will never rove ; 

The joys of earth are litle worth 

. Unshared by those we love. 


_ Bemund covered his face while he listened to this song, and when it 
‘was ended he walked away, evidently quite peeugneerel, O’ More also 
Much affected. He exclaimed at last: ‘* And still Semund can 
leave dite leave the endearments of home, the love of a creature 
like Marfreda, to seek—he scarcely knows what! © had I sucha 
‘home—affection fully di-interested and independent of outward circum- 
stances—to look to, how little 1 would care for those things I once deem- 
ed necessary to heppiness = 
*‘And so you will yet, dear friend,” said Marfreda in a voice of 


indness. 
ener unless I find them here, Marfreda; not unless you give them 





fhe Altbior. 


With a look of the greatest surprise she inquired what he meant. 

“I will tell you,” he answered, * though ten minates ago I thought 
I would never do so; but we of Erin’s Isle are always saying what we 
do not intend to say. Only listen with patience, sweet Martreda, and 
do not be displeased with me, even if you disapprove of what I tell you. 
My heart sigkens at the thought of returning to my country with a 
bilght over every prospect of future happiness. No longer fitted for 
the station in which 1 was brought up—to be slighted and despised by 
former associates and friends, as they are called—no; I never could 
endure it.” 

** And are such the invariable consequences of a loss of fortune ?” 
inquired Marfreda. 

** Perhaps not; I cannot say: but this I xnow, that even the proba- 
bility of such a loss in my case was sufficient to prove the hollowness, 
the base selfishess, of what are called love and friendship in civilised 
society, as they term it. In this remote region alone I have seen that 
such a thing as disinterested affection can really exist; I have witnes- 
sed contentment, happiness, sincere, ivfluential piety, which, careless 
as I may seem, | know how to appreciate; and [ wish to secure a 
share of them for myself. As soon as my last link to home is broken, 
which will be the case when I return from my unsuccessful journev, I 
think of coming back here, adopting your manners and customs, and, if 
I can, your virtues—if, Marfreda, yu will only bestow upon me that 
love which Semund certainly cannot value as I do, or be would not 
leave you! Oh, forgiveme! The flush of that cheek and the fire of 
that eye tell me I have offended.” 

“I believe you did not mean to doso,” she replied with resumed com- 
posure ; ‘‘ but never again allude to such a subject, or I cannot but 
be offended. Suffice it for me to say, that I never will be the bride of 
any one but of Semund Erlandson; nor his unless he proves worthy of 
my regard : so there the subject ends for ever. But I will always be 
your friend, Mr. 0’More, and as such let me say that I think you come 
to very hasty conclusions, and judge both your own people and ours 
on slight grounds. Ah,” she continued smiling, “ you forget your own 
arguments with poor Semund on an equal distribution of real happi- 
ness ; and believe me, if you tura Icelander, you wiil discover that evil 
as well as good may be found here. Before the first winter is over 
you will wish yourself an Irish gentleman again.” 

** But that is what I can be no longer, Marfreda: the days are gone 
by when we might found a claim to gentility upon a long pedigree, or 
even education and conduct. Gold now is the requisite, without which 
birth, mind, morals are little worth, and without which even love and 
friendship are denied us. You look incredulous, but I can advance 
my own experience to illustrate the truth of my assertion. I was not 
long in possession of my patrimonial inheritance when a young lady, 
lovely and beloved, consented to share it with me. Her father was my 
friend. The time for our union approached when my relative’s preten 
sions to my property were first heard of. Her father, my friend as I 
deemed him, became less anxious about what he had heretofore done 
his utmost to promote. He waxed colder and colder as my adversary’s 
title seemed more likely to be the stronger. I grew angry, and con- 
cealed not my contempt for this mean creature, and a breach ensued. 
True, I cannot upbraid Ellen with anything more than pusillanimously 
yielding to his wishes, but she did that: she gave me up because I was 
likely to be p or. Now, Marfreda,can you wonder that I long to cast 
in my lot with those whose affections are, I am certain, irrespective of 
the changes of fortune? 

The young counsellor again warned him against too hasty a decision, 
and gave him some sage advice; but it was evident that though she 
felt for his distress, her thoughts were occupied by other subjects; and 
after saying, with a gravity of manner which, notwithstanding 0 Mores 
dejection, amused him: ‘ Beware, my friend, how you allow pique 
against this fair Ellen to lead you into such declarations as you just 
now made tome. Other ladies may take advantage of your doing so, 
which you would afterwards regret”—they returned to the house. 

Morning came, and then the parting hour; but we are not about to 
describe it Who has not felt the misery of saying farewell to some 
beloved individual, and the desolation of bebolding the vacant chair by 
the hearth when one is gone whose voice and whose smile gave tenfold 
sweetness to all the social charities of home? We will not delineate 
the monotonous days and weeks as they passed over the inmates of 
Grimstead Farm after O'More and Semund had departed ; neither is it 
our intention to accompany the travellers across the ocean to the Brit- 
ish isles, nor to attempt an account of the wonder and delight attend- 
ing the young Icelander’s introduction into scenes so different from 
everything with which he had been familiar. Our readers are already 
in some measure acquainted with the utopian visions which his ifag- 
ination had formed of these southern lands, and at first he, like the 
Queen of Sheba, was often led to exclaim: ‘The half was not told 
me ;” and deemed that the brightest of his golden dreams came short of 
the reality, not only in favoured England, but also in O'’More’s native 
land ; for Erin, unhappy Erin, had not yet been devastated by famine 
and pestilence, and whatever may have been her internal disorders, 
they were not yet perceptible to the eye of a stranger. Traits of her 
ancient national character were yet visible, and warm hearts and bright 
intellects everywhere greeted him. Alas! he did not at first discover 
to how little account they were turned for the benefit of their possessors, 
who resembled the scenery of their native land: the exterior beautifal 
and attractive, with mines of wealth, incalculable treasure within, un- 
prized, almost unknown, because there was no encouragement to de- 
velop them ! 


VISIT TO AN ENGLISH MONASTERY. 


I have always felt a deep interest in monks and monkery, and an 
interest that did not commence with my historical period, but may be 
traced far back in the fabulous Radcliffian era. I knew of course that 
there were monks in England, but could never believe them te be any- 
thing more than imitation monks. Aun Italian or a Spanish monk I 
could understand, and, spite of the chronic revolution now going on, 
I had not altogether withdrawn my faith from a French monk. But 
an English monk seemed highly improbable. I was once invited to 
visit the Benedictine convent at Hammersmith; but that was quite too 
much. Hammersmith! As if a name like that was compatible with a 
genuine convent! Besides, I myself knew the sister of the abbess; and 
a nice, kind, frank little lady she was, who drank tea and spoke prose 
as like other people as possible. Such considerations set the Bene- 
dictines completely out of the question; but my curiosity, after a hard 
struggle with my unbelief, was at length aroused by the reports that 
reached me from time to time concerning another religious establish - 
ment. This was the monastery of Mount St Bernard in Leicestershire 
—a sufficiently probable name, it must be confessed, notwithstanding 
its associations with fat cattle and improved breeds. Perhaps the con- 
siderable distance of the county from my usual place of abode formed 
an element in the feasibility of the thing; but at any rate I did send a 
missive to the Fathers, to acquaint them, in what I was told was the 
prescribed form, with my intention to pay them a visit; and half-inter- 
ested, half-pooh-povhish, I actually set out for an English monastery. 
Lee — was forwarded through the penny-post; I travelled myself 

y rail. 

On arriving at the nearest station, which is six miles from the abbey, 
I found that the good Fathers had provided a conveyance for me, 
drawn by a povy, and driven by an Irishman. The pony was sedate 
and slow, as became a conventional horse; and the Irishman was in a 
hurry neither with his words nor actions, but sat quietly on his box 
like @ monumental figure of Resignation. The consequence was that 
the shades of ee fell thickly around us before our arrival, and 
that seen through them the adventure began to look respectable. I 
was on my way to a monastery—to the monastery of St. Bernard. I 
was to eat in its refectory, to pray at its vespers, to sleep in its dormi- 
tory. In England, it is true, where the people would mob a Capuchin 
as they would a Bloomerite; and in a county where short horns are 
the chief local celebrities: but no matter. The evening was dark and 
preternaturally silent; and when # length we stopped at a gloomy, 
unfinished portal, dimly lighted by a lantern suspended from the roof, 
and containing a single candle, it was with something very like a 
thrill I descended from the conveyance, and prepared to allow myself 
to be swallowed up by these deep black gates. 

I was received by a venerable-looking monk, in a light drab habit 
reaching to his ankles, who with much kindness of manner bade me 
welcome. He conducted me to an inner room of the Gate house, where 
I wrote my name in the visitors’ book ; and we then crossed a quadran- 
ry court to the Guest-Hall, where tea and other refreshments had 

een prepared. While gazing round me like a man in a strange coun- 
try, a swell of music rose suddenly upon my ear. 

‘*It is the brethren in the choir,” said the guest-master, observing 
me start, “who are finishing their evening devotions. That is the 
‘Salve Regina,’ or hymn to the Virgin; and when I hear its last cad- 











ence, my day is at an end, and my lips must no more open except in 
prayer.” When the solemn chant died away, a bell rang, called the 
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angelus, and the guest-master and his assistant, a lay-brother, j 
iately facing about, sank on their knees before rh. pieture of th, 
Grasifixion Here they said their angelus; and the guest. master the 
had missed the service in the vhoir in consequence of his attendance 
u me, went through his ‘ office”’—apparently a loug ritual—before 
r ing from his knees. During this interval—though hardly feeling 
that it was gerwane to the place and time—} was busily ergaged at 
the pressing instance of the lay- brother, in discussing a very interest 
igg tea and delicious omelet. : 
When the monk bad finished his devotions and I my refreshment, } 
laid a book before me, and pointing to a section, seemed to desire that 
I should read it. It proved to be a short lesson on monastic obedience. 
and when I had finished, he conducted me to the cloisters, and throy h 
them to the church, a large and gloomy edifice, lighted only by the den 
but ever-burning lamp of the sanctuary. It was from this buildin I 
had heard the solemn swell of the Salve Regina,” given forth by the 
united voices of forty monks; but now our own footsteps were the on! 
sounds that broke the awfal stillness of the place. The monk, With his 
muffied figure, ani slow, calm pace, went on before me into the choir, 
and knelt before the altar. This appeared to be the sole purpose for 
which be had entered the church, since he could hold no communica- 
tion with me; and as I stood behind his motionless figure, and watched 
the faint play of the solitary lamp, lost in the profound darkness be. 
yond, a feeling akin to superstitious terror took possession of me. | do 
not know how long the silent monk remained on his kuees, but it must 
have been a considerable time; and when at length he rese and glided 
away as before, I followed him with a sensation of relief. I followed 
him out of the church, across the quadrangle, and into the bedroom 
where I was to pass the night; when my conductor, waving his hand 
in adieu, left the room, and I found myself alone 
Alone, in a real monastery, inhabited by real monks—and all this 
in England! The idea was not easily grappled with At first view the 
thing was py tenes ok but there was. There was nothing unreal in 
the fire that blazed before me, and threw a flickering light into the room - 
nor in the roof, with its black rafters ; nor in the small tent-bedstead. 
with its drab moreen cartains—the livery of the monks themselves . 
nor in the prie diew, with the prayer-desk by its side, standing on the 
uncarpeted floor; nor in the dresing-table, looking-glasss, and stone 
fender ; nor in the pictures of the saints, that moved and modded in the 
fitful light upon the walls: but somehow the real was mingled with 
the unreal; and as I sat staring into the fire, I saw distinctly the 
shadows of the Confessional of the Black Penitents ; and oace I turned 
fairly round to look for that mysterious monk who had appointed to 
meet with the young Montorio in a similar place. Perhaps the reader 
remembers that as the hour of tryst approached, Montorie became im- 
patient and looked eagerly round the empty room for his expected 
visitor ; till, on oe his eyes again as the clock struek, he beheld 
the monk calmly seated at the table, with his eyes fixed on the dial. 
Isat thus for a considerable time, immersed in wild but leasing 
imaginations, and at length went to bed and fell asleep. hen my 
waking thoughts were repeated in my dreams, and I was followin 
through some dark corridor a tall, dim, gliding figure, when suddenly 
my steps were arrested, and my sleep broken by the deep tones of a 
bell. I found it was one o’elock; and this doubtless was the sound 
that summoned the monks to matins. [ thought drowsily for a time 
of the heroism of their devotion ; but sleep was once more descending 
on my eyes, when aslow and dolorous chant stole across the courtyard 
and through my little pointed window, and I could distinctly hear the 
voices of the monks sending on high their morning-hymu. The cadence 
had scarcely died away, when I was again in the land of dreams; but 
after a time-—it might have been two or three hours—the deep solemn 
bell awoke me anew, sounding, as I was afterwards told, for prime; 
and as it continued at intervals [ slept mo more. At half-past six | 
heard a knock at my door ; and on answering ‘ Come in,’ astrange figure 
entered, enveloped in a dark habit, and looking not unlike one of the 
witches in ‘ Macbeth.’ He carried a light, a long brush, and a coal- 
box; and after having kindled the fire and swept the hearth, was about 
to retire, when I asked a question concerniag the weather. His reply 
was merely to put his finger on his lips, and with an unintelligible 
growl he left the apartment. I may mentionthere, what I learned after- 
wards, ae there were eight bedchambers, all uniform with the one | 
occupied. 
Shortly after, the guest-master.appeared with a jug of hot water, 
and cheerfully wished me good-morning, hoping I had slept comfort- 
He informed me that breakfast would be ready at half-past 


ably. 
eight, but that high-mass was performed in the charch every mornin 
half. past seven, at which all the were expected te Be preset. 


After breakfast the abbot himself would come and bid me welcome, and 
he requested me to bein my room to receive him. After the guest- 
master had taken his departure, I got up and made my toilet, during 
which process the bell struck thrice—the premonitory signal, as the 
guest-master told me, for mass, and intended to give tne priests time 
to put on their vestments. After this the bells rang at two intervals, 
as they did for all the other services, and I proceeded to the church. | 
was shown into the rood loft, the place appropriated for the guests, and 
found two or three before me. The monks were all in their stalls re- 
citing » short preliminary office, and the priests were at the altar. 
which was pooreen? with six large lighted candles and other parapher- 
nalia, for the performance of high-mass. This, it seems, was a festival- 
day, and the abbot was to sing high-mass himself. The office ae 
over, the priests went into the sacristy, from which they soon returne 
in procession, accompanied by the abbot in his pontifieals, including 
the mitre and crosier, and se cag by his cross- bearer and acolytes. 
or boys bearing lights and incense, Shortly before the conclusion of 
mass 8 monk brought us books interlined with music, which I perceiv- 
ed were the Processionale or ritual of processious. Aeccerdingly, at 
the conclusion of mass, a procession moved round the chureh aud clois- 
ters, which the guests, wound up to a pitch of sentimental excitement 
—at least I can answer for myself—did not dare to refase joining. The 
charting continued during the proc.-ssion until we regained the church, 
when a short service was performed at the altar; and so far as we 
were concerned the religious service of the morning was at an end, 
when we hastened, cold and hungry, into the guest-hall, where 9 plain 
breakfast awaited us. The only thing worth notice in the meal was, 
that it included no meat, that being an article which is strietly prohib- 
ited from entering t he monastery. 

After breakfast, mindful of the injunctions of the guest-master, I 
retired to my room, to be ready to receive the visit of the abbot ; and 
it was not without some feeling of excitement I awaited the approach of 
the reverend head of this singular establishment. I am happy to say 
he looked the conventual dignitary to the life ; being » venerable old map 
of at least eighty years, much attenuated, as if worn away with watch- 
ing and fasting, and rather decrepit. Having been informed that the 
ceremony was customary, I knelt before him with unfeigned respect and 
humility; and when he had pronounced his benediction, 1 rose from 
my knees, thinking that I should derive good and no evi! from an old 
man’s blessing. In conversation, however, [ must say I foand him not 
only simpie but ignorant. He had been a member of the Church of 
England ; but entering the service of a Roman Catholie family in early 
life, he bad become a convert to the religion he now professed, and af- 
terwards taking the vows, had lived to find himse!f the bead of his order 
in England. 

When the abbot left me, the guest-master came by appointment to 
take me through the establishment. First, there is the gate-house 
already mentioned, containing a great hall, an almonry, kitchen, por- 
ter’s lodge, and two or three small rooms, besides four sleeping-apart- 
ments. From this the first quadrangle is entered, one side of which is 
formed by the gate-house, one by the infirmary and apartments for the 
infirmirian, another by the great church, and the fourth by the guest- 
hall, the apartments of the abbot and prior, and several guest-rooms. 
A passage leads from the guests’ apartments to the cloisters, which 
form another quadrangle, whence branch the library, ebapter-house. 
dermitory, refectory, kitchen, and sacristy. From the eloisters there 
are two entrances into the church; andin the centre of this quadrangle 
is the burial-ground, where agrave is always kept open to remind the 
brethren of their latter end. A passage leads from the eloister to ® 
third quadrangle, containing the workshops, bakehouse, brewhouse, 
dairy, and other domestic offices. ‘ d 

The principal officers of the monastery are the abbot, prior, subprior. 
two masters of novices, and two guest masters. All these, with the 
exception of the masters of novices, have the liberty of speech before 
the angelus in the evening; bat the other monks, numbering ferty, 
and chiefly from Ireland, are condemned to a much more stringent si 
lence. They are not permitted to speak even to each other without 
special leave from the superior; and they con only make known their 
wants by prescribed sigas. Their food consists of only one meal in the 





day, and that is restricted to vegetables ; while they are not allowed a 
fire even in winter. Seven services, all in Latin, are performed in the 
church during the day and night, and on Sanday there is a sermon de- 
livered. All these may be attended by any one who chooses, the great 
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west gates being always open; but the secular part of the church is 
divided from the regular by the rood-screen. When finished, this part 
of the building will consist of nave, aisles, transept, ani choir; although 
at present only the nave is completed, with its six altars. Nineof the 
monks are priests. 

The dress of the choir. brothers consists of a light drab habit reach- 
ing to the feet, with a black scapulary, and a cowl or hood. The sca- 
pulary consists of two bands of woollen stuff, the one crossing the 
ghoulder, and the other the stomach. It is eoporant to have been ori- 

nally @ heavy covering worn by the early hard working monks for 
earrying loads on their shoulders, althoug™ afterwards it was consid. 
ered as @ sign of peculiar devotion tothe Virgin Mary. The dress of 
the lay-brothers is brown. and they do not wear the cowl. Both classes 
hcve leathern belts round the waist. They wear no linen, and they 
wash and shave only o cea week Every Friday morning they perform 
what is called * discipline,” which consists in lishing their backs with 
a whip of many thongs, while one of the brothers recites the fifty-first 
psalm, Miserere mex. During my visit one of them wore an iron chain 
with sharp spikes round his waist and next his skin; but this indivi- 
dual, I hear, has since then deserted the monastery, and taken refuge 
in Protestantism. Every night before compl/in or the last office, a chap- 
ter is held, at which the brethren have to confess to their superior 
what they have thought of during the day ; and if their thoughts do not 
meet his approval, or if they inform him of any breach of rule commit- 
ted either by themselves or another—such as genuflecting with the 
right knee instead of the left—certain penances are awarded, one of 
which is for the transgressor to lie down at the church-door and per- 
mit his brethren to walk over him. If a brother comes late into the 
refectory, be has to proceed to the head of the room and stand with his 
back bent uotil the hammer of the superior calls him to his place; or if 
any mistake is made in the choir by sounding a wrong note, or singing 
a wrong antiphon, the erring brother, as soon as he finds he has done 
amiss, proceeds at once to the front of the altar, where he prostrates 
himself till the superior’s hammer recalls him to his stall. The monks 
are not permi'ted to have any will of their own; what they are re- 
quired by their superior todo must be done. They are frequently re- 
quired to pray for what the superior desires in his own mind, without 
being at all acquainted with what that desire is. I heard one of the 
pretiren who was permitted to speak declare, that if be was ordered 
by the superior to go out to séa in an open boat without oars or sails, 
he should feel it his bounden duty to do so. During their novitiate they 
are put to the most revolting proofs of their humility. A clergyman of 
the Church of England visted this monastery, and became so euumoured 
of its holy life, that be gave up his curacy and joined the order. The 
first thing the abbot set him to do was to assist in removing the night- 
soil; and be afterwards went on his knees before the father to thank 
him for putting his humility to such a test. In fine, the monks wash 
their own clothes and do every domestic duty for themselves, besides 
attending tu a large farm connected with the monastery, on which there 
are many sheep and oxen, @ mill, and blacksmiths and carpenters’ 
shops, all conducted by the industrious brethren. 

One more trait of monastic life and I have done. During my visit, 
the whole community came pouring one day in solemn procession upon 
my quarters. The visit was somewhat alarming; for, immured as | 
had been in that strange, urworldly existerce, I was by no means sure 
at the moment that | was not a monk myself, and in sudden terror I 
began to rummage my conscience for what Ihaddone. But the pro- 
cession stopped at the room next to mine, which had been tenanted by 
a guest like myself, an Irish priest, who had no sooner taken bis leave 
and got into the world, than he rushed straight into the bosom of the 
Protestant Church. The business of the procession was to sprinkle the 
desecrated room with holy-water; and I heard from those of the breth- 
ren who had the use of their tongues many expressions of mingled pity 
and horror at the fall of ** the unfortunate man.” 

My unbelief was now removed, my curiosity satisfied, my longings at 
rest. I had seen the triumph of the medieval tendency of the time, 
and the cravings of Young England satisfied. I had seen an English 
monastery ; and mingling with some natural pride at the idea that we 
were not outdone in religious austerity by other nations, or even by 
the personages of the Radcliffian period, there came a secret feeling of 
satisfaction that I was one of those who were permitted to live, move, 
and have their being outside.—Chambers’ Journal. 





THORVALDSEN’S FIRST LOVE. 


Some fifty-five years ago, a young woman of prepossessing appearance 
was seated in a small back room of a house in Copenhagen, weeping 
bitterly. In ber lap lay a few trinkets and other small articles, evi- 
dently keepsakes which she had received from time to time. She took 
ap one Sfier the utber, and turned them over aud over: but sbe could 
scarcely distinguish them through her blinding tears. Thea she buried 
her face in her hands, and rocked to and fro in agony. 

“Oh!” morned she, ‘* and is it come to this? All my dreams of 
happiness are vanished—all my hopes are dead! He will even go with. 
out bidding me farewell. Ab, Hunlen! that 1 have lived to see this 
bitter day! Lovet vere Gud!” 

At this moment a hasty tap at the door was followed by the entrance 
of the object of her grief. He was a young man about twenty-five 
years of uge, his persun middle-sized and strongly-built, his features 
massive, regular aud attractive—his long hair flaxen, his eyes blue. 
This was Bertel Thorvaldsen—a name which has since then sounded 
throughout the world as that of the most illustrious sculptor of modern 
times. His step was firm and quick, his eyes bright, and his features 
glowing as he entered the room; but when he beheld the attitude of the 
weeping fexoale a shade passed over his countenance as he gently walk- 
ed up to her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, murmured : 
** Amalie !” 

** Bertel!” answered a smot!:ered voice 

The young Dane drew a chair to her side, and silently took her tear- 
bedewed bands. ‘* Amalie,” said he, after a pause broken only by her 
quivering sobs, ‘‘ 1 am come to bid thee farewell. I gointhe morning.” 

She ceased weepiug, raised her face, and releasiug her hands, pushed 
back her dishevelied bair, ‘hen she wiped her eyes, and gazed on him 
in a way that made his own droop. ‘ Bertel,” said she in a solemn 
tone, but void of all reproach—* Bertel, why did you wii my young 
heart ?—why did you lead me to hope that I should become the wife of 
your bosom ?” 

**I—I always meant it; I mean it now.” 

She shook her head mournfully, and taking up the trinkets, con- 
tinued: ** Do you remember what you said when you gave me this— 
and this—and this ?” 

“What would you have, Amalie? I said I loved you: I love you 
still—but’”’ 

‘* But you love ambition, fame, the praise of men far better!” added 
she bitterly. 

Thorvaldsen started, and his features flashed ; for he felt acutely the 
truth of her words. 

‘Yes, you will leave gamle Danmark—you will leave your poor, 
fond, old father and mother, whose only hope and only earthly joy is in 
you—you will leave me, and all who love the sound of your footstep, 
and go to the distant land, and forget us all!” 

** Min Pige! youare cruel and unjust. I shall come back to my old 
father and mother—come back to thee, and we shall all be happy 
again.” 

© Never, Bertel!—never! When once you have gone there is no 
more happiness for us. In heaven we may all meet again; on earth, 
never! QO no, never more will you see in this life either your parents 
er your poor broken hearted Amalie !”—and again her sobs burst forth. 

Thorvaldsen abruptly rose from his chair, and p»ced the room in 
agitation. He was much distressed, and once or twice he glanced at 
Amalie with evident hesitation. His past life, the pleasures of his 
youth, the endeare! scenes and friends of his childhood, the affection of 
Amalie, the anguish of his parents at the approaching separation, all 
vividly passed in review, and whispered him to stay and be happy in 
the city of hisbirth. But a vision of Rome rose also, and beckoned bim 
thither to earn renown, wealth, and earthly immortality. The pride 
of conscious genius swelled his soul, and he fe!t that the die was cast 
for ever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, and once more took her 
hand. She looked up, and in one glance read his inmost thoughts. 
** Go,” said she, ** go and fulfil your destiny. God’s willbedone! You 





resided nearly the whole remainder of his long life, and more than 
r-alised his own wildest aspirations of fame. But the prophecy of poor 
Amalie was literally falfilled—he never more beheld his parents, nor 
her, his first true love! 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and again the scene was Copen- 
hagen. The streets were densely crowded with eager, sorrowing spec- 
tators, and every window of every house was filled with sadly expectant 
faces At length the cry, ‘‘ They come!” was echoed from group to 
group, and the crowds swayed to and fro under the sympathetic swell 
of one common emotion. 

A withered old woman was seated at the upper window of a house, 
and when the cry was taken up, she raised her wrinkled countenance, 
and passed her hands over her eyes, as though to clear away the mist 
of more than seventy winters An immense procession drew nigh 
Appropriate military-music preceded a corpse being conveyed to its last 
earthly abiding place. The king of the land, the royal family, the 
nobility, the clergy, the learned, the brave, the gifted, the renowned, 
walked after it. The baoners of mourning were waved, and trumpets 
wailed, and ten thousand sobs broke alike from stern and gentle breasts, 
and tears from the eyes of warriors as well as lovely women showered 
like rain. It was the funeral of Bertel Thorvaldsen, with the D nish 
nation for mourne:.: And she, the old woman who gazed at it as it 
slowly wound by—she was Amalie, his first love! Thorvaldsen had 
never married, nvither had she. 

“Ah, Him/en /” murmured the old woman, wiping away tears from 
a source which for many long years had been dry, ‘* how marvellous is 
the willof God! To think that I should live to behold this sight! 
voor, poor Bertel! All thatI predicted came to pass; but, ah me! who 
hnows whether you might not have enjoyed a happier life after 
all had you stayed with your old father and mother, and married me. 
Ah, Himlen, there’s only One can tell! Poor Bertel!” 

Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath morning an aged and 
decrepit female painfully dragged her weary limbs through the crowded 
lower rooms of that wondrous building known as Thorvaldsen’s Mu- 
seum. She paused not to glance at the matchless works of the sculptor, 
but crept oaward until she reached an open doorway leading into the 
iuner quadrangle, in the centre of which alow tomb of grey marble 
encloses the mortal remains of him whose hand created the works which 
| fill the edifice. Step by stepsbe drew close to the tomb, and sank on 
the pavement by its side. Tnen she laid down ber crutch, and pressed 
her bony hands tightly over her skinny brow. ‘Ja, ja/” murmured 
ehe ; ** they told me he lay here, and I prayed to God to grant me 
strength to crawl to the spot—and He has heard me. Ah, Himlen,1 
can die happy now !” 

She withdrew her hands, and peered at the simple but all-compre- 
he sive inscription of ‘* Bertel Thorvaldsen,” deep cut on the side of 
the tomb. Then she raised her fore-finger, and earnestly traced with 
it every letter to the end. Smiliog feebly, she let fall her hand, and 
complucently sighed, while an evanescent gleam of subtile emotion 
lighted up her lineaments. ‘“ ’Tis true: he moulders here. Poor 
Bertel, we shall meet again—in heaven !” : . 

Her eyes closed and her head slowly sank on her breast, in which 
attitude she remained until one of the officers of the museum, who had 
noticed her singular behaviour, came up. ‘ Gammel kone” (old wife), 
said he, ** what are you doing ?” 

She answered not; and he slightly touched her shoulder, thinking 
she was asleep. Her body gently slid to the ground at the touch, and 
he then suw that she slept the sleep of death ! 








SAVAGE NOTIONS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


There are few more precarious investments than spending money, 
time, cr labour on other people’s affuirs, with an eye to a speculative 
return in gratitude. Those who have done so once will seldom kuow- 
ingly venture on a second experiment. Ifa man from the feeling of 
simple benevolence feel inclined to bestow benefits on his friends or neigh- 
bours, let him do so; but if he is rash enough to imagine that his gen- 
erosity is likely to yield bim large returns in gratitude and good 
offices hereafter, be will find it a very poor speculation indeed. When 
I bear a man complaining of the ingratitude of some friend or relative 
to whose interest he had sacrificed his own, I look upon him as a dis- 
appointed speculator, not a disinterested philanthropist. 

Having from the period of my earliest recollections been afilicted 
with an impulsive tendency to give away, and to thrust kindnesses upon 
other people. 1 used to feel very much puzzled to account for the fact, 
that wheul ventured to solicit a favour from those to whom I had in my 
own way been most lavish, | was much less likely to receive it than 
some one else who had given them nothing. My eyes were for the first 
time opened to the true state of the case by some incidents which oc- 
curred to me while living among the half-savage tribes who inhabit the 
jungle districts bordering Nepaul. 

bere being no civil or military station within several days’ journey 
of where | wus stationed, I had, in the event of sickness or accident 
befulling my servants, to prescribe for them what are usually included 
under the name of domestic medicines. This was quite a new field to 
me, and [ went into it con amore; administering pills, making poul- 
ticas, and applying bandages, with a zeal and energy very edifying to 
myself, and, as Limagined, highly beneficial to my patients. This last 
impression, however, was a gross delusion, as | subsequently discov- 
| ered, 

One of my first patients was a tall, unwholesome-looking youth named 
Bheem, who bad charge of the goats I kept for supplying my table with 
wilk. Bheem in his personal appearance and preducious instincts 
made the nearest approuch to what might be termed a human weasel I 
ever saw. He had the sharp nose and concave belly, and the same ir- 
' repressible tendency to hunt up and devour small vermin which cha- 
racterise the weasel tribe all over the world. When Bheem departed 
to the Moidbau with his goats at daybreak, he was furnished, besides 
his galel/ or pellat-bow, with a number of odd-looking skewers and 
hooks, for trapping and disinterring rats, hedgehogs, and porcupines. 
The pellat. bow was used for shooting parrots and squirrels; and it was 
seldom that Bheem returned without sume half-dozen rats or squirrels 
strung by their tuils to his girdle. 

Ou one occasion, when in pursuit of a porcupine which had taken 
shelter among the tangled roots of a banian-tree, Bheen, having made 
up his mind that the porcupine was to be cooked with chillies, garlic, 
and gol meritch, became somewhat forgetful of his personal safety, and 
having, the animul at bay in a blind hole, he was digging away with all 
his might to get atit, when the porcupine rushed between his legs, 
tearing them with his quills as he passed, and escaped. 

Bheem came limpivg home at eventide in a very sad plight, with bis 
| legs swathed with bandages of jungle grass over a plaster of chewed 
| meem leaves. Asa matter of course, 1 took the legs under my care; 

and had the satisfaction, after washing themevery morning with luke- 
warm water ani applying poultices, to see them gradually getting well 
again. But the distinction of having his master to ‘‘ cook” his shins 
every morning was too much for Bheem’s head, snd he began to exhibit 
symptoms of self-conceit and arrogance among his fellow. servants, as 
if his getting his shing scraped vy a porcupine had been something 
highly meritorious! After all pretence for looking at his shins was 
over, he discovered a multitude of petty ailments in his back, his sides, 
and his belly, for which I gave him pills and powdere without number. 
But although he always professed to derive great benefit from my 
dhoowys (medicines), he never got well; and ia all likelihood never 
| would, if he had not picked « quarrel with the cook, when it came out 
that Bheem was in the habit of milking the goats on his own account 
every evening before bringing them home. This was the more pro- 
voking that, under the pretence of feeding the young kids, I had fre- 
quently been obliged to put up with short allowance of milk to my coffee. 
Wo my taxing Bheem with his dishonesty, he got on his knees, and in 
such terms of al ject supplication as no language but Hindostanee can 
express, besought me to forgive him; calling me ‘ gureeb-purwar” 
(** provider for the poor”) ** mai. bab” (‘‘ father and mother”), ** u..lek- 
gullam kei” (‘‘ owner of the slave”) &c. All this I was prepared for 
aud listened to as amatter of course. But when the wretch proeeed- 
, ed to urge asa farther reason for furgiveness, that he had brought his 
‘ legs to me to dress every day for afortnight, that he had taken all the 
medicines I gave him, and would continue to take them as long as I 
liked, I was completely taken aback. As to being angry, that was out 
of the question—indeed I felt quite as much ashamed as angry. Under 
the pretence of acting the ** good Samaritan,” I had been simply gra- 


will become a great man—you will be the companion of princes and of | tifying my therapeutical tendencies at Bheem’s expense That this was 


kings, and your name will extend the fame of your country to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. I see it all; and let my selfish love 
perish! Oaly promise this: when you are hereafter in the full blaze 
of your triumph, sometimes turn aside from the high born, lovely dames 
who are througing around, and drop one tear to the memory of the 
lowly Danish girl who loved you better than herself. Bertel, farvel !’ 

The next day Thorvaldsen quitted Copenhagen for Rome, where he 


the true philosophy of the matter was proved by the fact, that in spite 
of the lesson which Bheem had given me, I was led into taking as much 
interest in the next case which occurred as if no such personage had 
ever existed. 

A little Hindoo boy of about ten years of age, who had been assisti 
his father in mending the roof of a brick kiln, was, by the accidenta 
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brought him to me literally half-roasted : his finge'ts and toes, from his 
attempts to clamber out of the kiln, had been burn't to cinders. His 
father eried, prerel howled, and wailed until he was hoarse. The 
poor sufferer himself was only able to utter a low moaning ory, which, 
although drowned for the instant in the frantic vehemsace ef the fa- 

ther’s grief, yet came out with terrible distinctness whenever the old 
— onsen, 8 he me peer a! to do, from sheer ethaustion. 

e remembrance of it makes me shudder even now, although it 
many years since. m 
As my slight knowledge of surgery had never before been put te so* 
severe a test, I felt correspondingly embarrassed. Without pausiig to 
consider the responsibility I was incarving. I had the boy Taid on a 
in the veranda and  pptgne to apply such palliatives as I could think 
of. Linseed-oil and lime-water was procured and applied as fast as 
iiey could be mixed. The poor little fellow seemed much relieved By 
the cooling effect of this unguent, and sometimes intermitted his sad 
cry tu gasp “‘ Utcha! utcha!” (** Good! good!”) I had been occupied, 
I imagine, about two hours with my patient, dressing his wounds and 
padding him all round with loose cottoa, to keep the air from irritati 
the raw skin ; having done this and got him to swallow an amodyne, 
looked about for his father, intending to give him some direetions con- 
cerning the medicines I wished him to give his son. He, however, was 
nowhere to be found! After sending people in all directions in search 
of him, he was at last discovered in his own house tranquilly kneadi 
some flour and water to make chepaties for his dinner, an arena 
himself to me with bis hands and arms still covered with the flour he 
had been using. I gave him a small punkah, and told him to sit down 
and drive away the flies from son’s face; and in order that he might 
not have occasion to leave the house again, I paid another man to cook 
his chepaties for him and bring them to him when ready. Oa going 
out to the veranda half an hour after, | found the old man was again 
absent. I began to feel rather angry; and when he made his appear- 
ance some time afterwards, | began to scold him for his carelessness, 
when he held up the cocoanut shell and appendages which formed his 
pipe, to intimate that he had been taking a smoke. I told him he was 
at liberty to smoke as mucb as he pleased in the veranda, but threat- 
ened, if I found him absent again, to give him a sound thrashing. He 
promised not to stir from his son’s bedside, but on one pretext or ano- 
ther he was constantly absenting himself. Sometimes he had been to 
the bazaar to buy hoof neset rice) ; sometimes he had gone to take 
a bath; sometimes he had gone to consult a neighbouring Brahmin.— 
In short, there was no end to his excuses. What made this conduct 
appear more hideous was, that the flies came in clouds about the bed; 
and unless driven away, covered the poor boy’s face and every other 
part of his body = to them. 

Now it was that the imprudence of my conduct began to make itself 
felt. Here was my patient fast sinking, while bis father, whose natural 
duty it was to attend to him, seemed to think that he had thrown the 
whole responsibility on my shoulders; and in the event of his son dy- 
ing, he would certainly blame me for having occasionedit. Asneither 
threats, bribes, nor entreaties could induce the old man to remain be- 
side his son, I had the poor boy placed in a palanquin and carried to 
his own house, in the hope that when his father had him under his own 
roof he would perhaps be more disposed to attend to him. I went two 
or three times daily to see him and dress his wounds. If the old man 
was inattentive before, he was certainly no better now, for whenever I 
called, I either found him asleep or smoking at the door of his hut. 

In all cases of severe injury from mayeing, after the first excitement 
is over, there ensues an utter prostration of the whole system, and un- 
less active measures are taken to support the strength of the Ea 
he ultimately sinks from exhaustion. After the second day poor 
boy ceased to complain, and lay apparently unconscious of all that was 
passing around him. During the few days he lived I was in a constant 
fever; wherever I went | was haunted with the appearance of the 
dying boy, and wondering whether the father was keeping the flies 
away. I was positively relieved when a servant one morning informod 
me that the brickmaker’s boy was dead. I found the old man seated 
by the embers of a fire at the foot of the bed, his two hands grasping 
the cocoa-nut shell of his hookah, from a hole in the side of which he 
was sucking the smoke with a slow, solemn g/ug- glugger, in which it 
would have been very difficult to detect the accents of either grief or 
despair. Grief, however, there was, deep and sincere of its kind; for 
although the ear could not detect the slightest halt or wavering in the 
steady march of the hookah’s music, the tears were raining from the 
old man’s eyes and falling in big drops at his feet. The indifference 
and carelessness he had exhibited while his son was alive had not pre- 
pared me for this ; so feeling that I had done him an injustice, I gave 
a few rupees to assist him in fulfilling the funeral rites. 

In the next case which occurred I took care to avoid the responsibility 
I had incurred im my last experiment; and as I imagined successfully. 

A poor woman, while employed with some others in weeding a rice- 
field, left her child—an infant about twelve months old—in a clump of 
long grass near the skirt of the jungle. After she had been some time 
at work her attention was directed to the spot where she had left her 
child by hearing its screams. On running towards it, she observed a 
large wolf dragging the child in his teeth towards the jangle. The 
whole band of weeders instantly started in pursuit, shouti: g and seream- 
ing as they went. The wolf, finding he was pursued, dropped the child, 
and made off. When brought to me, beyond a few fiesh- wounds from 
the animal’s teeth, the child was not so much injured as might have 
, been expected from the treatment it had received. 

The mother, in a frantic state of excitement, threw herself at m 
feet, and promised to be my slave for life if 1 would make her chil 
well. This she seemed to think I could do off-hand and by a single op- 
eration. The natives, in common with the inhabitants of more enlig ht- 
ened countries than Hindostan, have a notion that unless something is 
applied to a wound or bruise it will never heal. Accordingly pounded 
charcoal, lime, cow-dung, tumeric, garlic, &c. are applied in all cases 
of wounds and bruises, Although but a short time had elapsed since 
the accident had taken place, it was sufficient to allow a liberal supply 
of these m:terials to have been applied. My first care as a matter of 
course was to wash them all off; and after drawing the edges of the 
wounds together, to apply a few strips of adhesive plaster. From what 
I bad before seen of flesh-wounds among the natives, I felt convinced 
that if I could only prevail upon the mother to keep the child clean, it 
would get wellinafewdays. To get ber to do this I promised her 
three pice every morning that she brought the child to me clean washed. 
For ten days she came very williogly, when I renewed the dressings, 
and gave her the three pice agreed on. At the end of that time, find- 
ing the wounds were almost all healed, I told her that she would not 
require to bring the child to me any more, She looked rather blank at 
this announcement, salaamed, and thanked me in a very ceremonious 
manner. She was going on with a long panegyric on my wisdom and 
generosity when I interrupted her with: ‘* Well, well, that willdo now 
—go away, and miud to keep the child clean.” Still she lingered, and 
kept swaying herself half round with the child riding on her left hip. 
She had evidently something more to say, which she was musteria 
courage to express. She commenced drawing circles among the grave 
with the toes of her left foot, and began with: ‘* Khoodawund” 
(** Master.”’) 

** Well,” I answered, “* what have you to say ?” 

“Ap hakeem hy (** You are a wise man.”) I am a poor woman: I 
have come to your honour every morning as youdesired me. I brought 
| you my child, and gave it to you to put your medicines on it. I washed 

t as often as you desired me: surely you will not send me away ?” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, ‘* what could i do with you ?” 

But without heeding my interruption she went on: “Surely you 
would not send me away—without some buksheesh !” 

I thought Bheem had been very ungrateful, but surely this woman 
was something more.—Chambers. 








THE QUORNDON HOUNDS; 


OR A VIRGINIAN’S DEBUT AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 
A SHARP PUREST AND A TARDY RN. 


The first sound that met Fairfax’s ear, as he landed well over the 
fence into the second field, was a wild cry, half curse and half cheer ; 
and a loud crash instantly succeeded it, as yet another rider plunged 
through the abattis of branches offered by the bal!finch, and spurri 
up savagely alongside half checked a fine black Smoleasko horse, equa 
to double his weight, a few yards ahead of Thunderbolt. Jt was Lord 
Garduer, who, by aid of the lift he got in his friend’g phaeton, had 


come up to the ground justin time to hear Osbaldiston’s scream, as 
pug” was viewed away, had sprung to his huuter’s back, sad, seein 

of whom the group at the northern end of the gorse covert consist 
had wade up bis mind on the instant what wag the thing to be done, 








giving way of the side-walls, thrown among the hot bricks. His father 


and by dint of desperate riding had done it, go ag just to make up for 
| lost way and no more. 
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The hounds were going heads “p and sterns down, never 2tooping 
for an instant to the tainted grass, but taking the scent as it reeked up 
on the air hot from the traces of the recent qu , racing as it were in 
eager emulation each against the other, and running all so well togeth- 
er, with twelve or fourteen seriy abreast in the front rank, that it 
seemed as if a well-spread table-cloth might easily have covered them 

The Squire and Jack Stevens, who had come full tilt through the 
gorse close at the tail of the leading hounds, had leaped into the field 
almost abreast of them, and were now bowling away a few yards more 
or less to the left of the pack, which were bearing slightly to the left, 
while Magher, Beaufort, Campbell, Goodriche, Holyoke, and Alvanley, 
lay close at the right hand of the tail hounds, though a few yards 
astern of them. Matuschevitz and Fairfax lay yet further to the right, 
but the latter was almost abreast of the leading hounds, having kept 
his line quite straight, instead of bearing to the southward, by which 
he had gained something in headway, though he had increased his dis- 
tance from the pack. At this moment Gardner came up, yet farther to 
the right, standing up in his stirrups, and pointing forward with his 
hunting-whip toward the next fence, as if to challenge Fairfax, to 
whom, either from jealousy or the more natural perversity of his tem- 
per, he seemed to have taken an instinctive dislike. 

Some fifty or sixty yards to the rear of this the first flight, came fif- 
teen or twenty others, who, though many of them capital horsemen 
and bold riders, had lost time and way through indecision, by riding 
for the gateway ins‘ead of breasting the oxfence, and it was clear 
enough that if the scent held and the present pace were to be kept up, 
they would have all they could do to maintain their present ground, 
without gaining on their ‘eaders. 

Half @ mile to the left, or the southward, the bulk of the field, who 
had chosen the western edge of the gorse at the throw off, might be 
seen to the number of two hundred scarlet jackets, with a sprinkling 
of green, indicative of Ned Christian and bis burly brother yeomen, 
and a few neat bluck cut-a-ways, well to the front of these latter—for 
who ever saw a fox-hunting person who did not fly the first soar—were 
seen streaming straight away im a line nearly parallel to the course 
taken by the fox, though somewhat favored by the southwardly incli- 
nation of his line, and hoping therefore with go ' show of reason to 
nick in cleverly at the end of a mile or two. 

In spite of Gardner’s half insulting manner and expression, the Vir- 
sr wis neither himself hurried, nor hurried his good horse, but 

eeping a oT hand on his snaffle sat firm and gal/oped, not like a 
provincial, but like one who knew Melton. The field across which they 
were going was rather wet, without being very deep or heavy, and be- 
came more ok with a few tufts of rushes interspersed as it neared 
the headland, where it would seem there was a drain on this side the 
fence, which was a tall, newly plashed, stake and bound rasper, full 
four feet in height at ag of a moderate bank, the whole coupled by a 
recent binding, that no horse which touched it could hope to break and 
80 escape & fall. 

All this Fairfax twigged with half an eye, and apprehending that it 
might be boggy, drew a little further to the left, where a sound, recent- 
ly mended cart track, led direet toa stout gate, afew inches lower 
then the fence, doing the whole so gradually and so quietly that his 
horse never lost his stride, nor fell at all to the rear 

* Aha!” said Dick Musgrave, who rode close behind him, as he saw 
4 li * Yankee or no Yankee, that chap knows what he is 
about.” 

The next moment they were at the fence, with his hands down, his 
heels dropped, no touch of the spur or flourish of the whip, the Virgin- 
ian popped his horse over the difficult gate, as if he had been doing it 
all his life, neither slackening his pace nor increasing it the least.— 
Gardner, who had gone a little too fast at the plashed hedge, felt the 
ground shiver under, him, when he was within three strikes of taking 
off—a less daring and sagacious rider would have tried to get him in 

and too late, checked his horse, made him flounder, and as likely as 
not brought him chest on upon the binding. But the viscount was too 
nowing, and probably his impetuous and obstinate mood would not 
ve suffered him in any event to pull up. As it was, he did what was 
unquestionably for the best, kept him held hard but spurred him right 
onward through the deep, and by a vigorous and well-timed lift carried 
oe Sesptonake clear over the hedge, though his heels tipped it, as he 

safely. 

Still he had taken something, if it were but a little, out of his horse, 
and as much Fairfax bad saved, and two or three of the old hands nod- 
ded their approbation. 

The whole of the first flight got over safely, but two or three crashes 

the rear, and a stray horse or two coming up riderless, with flowing 
reins and flying stirrups, showed that the field was already thinning 
rapidly. The next field was one of the worst in Leic torsbire to gal- 
lep over cleverly—an old piece of grass, which would have been wet 
had it not been laid down in deep furrows, almost as deep as grips, ard 
steep, high- backed ridges, dotted and broken up by mole-hills. Insfinct 
led Fairfax, for certainly he had never seen much less ridden across a 
field in the least degree like that before, to lay his horse a little diago 
nally across the furrows, and he of course did so to the left, bringing 
him still closer to the line of the leading hound, and as he raised his 
eyes he observed that the others had done the like, and so felt that he 
had done well. His horse, too, a great advantage, evidently was a 
made hunter, and knew thoroughly what he was about, being pre- 
viously accustomed to such ground, so that he got along very well, 
skimming over the furrows in his stride, and alighting stout and steady 
on the crown of every ridge. His good fortune, of which in this in- 
stance he was not unaware, for he perceived himself deficient in tke 

liar qualities of hand and horsemanship which would have enabled 
Fim, as he saw at once it would Magher, Goodriche, and Saddell, and 
even Gardner, to compel a raw horse so to measure his stroke, lent him 
courage and confidence ; and, finding how strongly and solidly his horse 
strode under him, when not one or two but many of the others were 
labouring heavily, he ventured te make play a little, and without put- 
ting him to his full speed, shook him a length or two ahead, and took 
the next fence foremost of the field at a fly. It was a very nasty one, 
@ tall, ragged oak paling, leaning toward him from the top of a bank 
two or three feet high, with a broad drain on the hither side, and what 
he neither saw nor suspected, a little d.tch or grip about two feet wide 
and a foot deep, at some two yards distant from the paling on the other 
side. This sort of arrangement, seeming as it does, to be intended pre- 
cisely for the purpose of catching the forefeet of any horse leaping the 
fence in that direction at full swing, is termed a squire-trap, and is per- 
haps more dreaded by the fox-hunter than any other modification of 
ditch, rail, and bank that he is in the habit of encountering. This 
place, lying in so famous a piece of country as it did, between the two 
most crack coverts in the hunt, was of course well known to every one 
who had hunted Leicestershire even a single season, and it was always 
taken warily and with the utmost exercise both of hand and judgment, 
#0 that in the very point of time when Fairfax charged it, quite too 
quickly for that style of leap, the oldsters were screwing themselves 
well down into their pigskins, and the youngsters were, to say the 
truth, some of them shaking in their stirrups. All presaged, as they 
saw him shoot ahead, a certain fall to the bold stranger ; Gardner grin- 
ned a malicious smile of triumph, and Matuschevitz, who was almost as 
anxious for his protegé’s success as for his own place in the run, would 
have shouted a warning, but that he feared to disturb him rather than 
put him on his guard. 

But friend and foe were both destined to be disappointed, for the 
brave horse Thunderbolt, whether it was that he knew what was to be 
done better than his rider, or what is more probable, that he baulked 
for the tenth part of a second at the unexpected sight of bright water, 
checked himself instinctively at the drain’s brink, and took the up- 
standing pales by what is called a buck leap, having cleared them, and 
doing so only by bringing his hind legs quite close uader him up &lmost to 
his belly, and then by a sudden twist alighting on them. This isa very 
common trick of leaping with Irish hunters accustomed to perpendicular 
stone walls with no ditches, but is unusual with English horses, and 
not in them considered an advantage, since in most of the midland and 
many of the northern counties the hedges are backed by broad drains 
or brooks, into which a buck leap is sure to precipitate both horse and 


Fider neck and crop. Itis, moreover, a very hard leap tosit, and shakes | 


®B unpractised rider more than any other. At this crisis, however, it 
our friend in good stead, for used to timber jumping most of any 
he sat it firmly, and the good horse seeing the trap at a glance, barely 
tipped the bank with his heels, stretched over the second grip without 
an and was ga‘ioping the next instant at his ease across the best 
and soundest piece of greensws-d they had yet traversed. 
Meanwhile the man-trap had done its work as usual, for no precau- 
tions of management or lifting can be certain to avail even with the best 


riders, especially where, as in this instance, the first leap is of great | 


magnitude. Fairfax would have given much to look round and see how 
his followers fared, for he was now well nigh three lengths ahead, but 
he knew it would not be courteous, so he galloped right forward, if 








| 
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eye riveted on Charity, the leading hound of the pack up to this mo- 
ment. 

Osbaldiston on the anrivalled Clasher, whom he swung at it hard held, 
with a dig of the persuaders, a cut of his whip across tne haunches and 
a scream, cleared the whole at a stride, drain, paling, bank and iman- 
trap, covering nine-and-twenty feet iv length from toe to heel prints. 
Magher purposely achieved what Fairfax had by luck accomplished, 
Jack Stevens followed suite, so Holyoke and Matuschevitz, but Good- 
riche, whose weight had told severely on his horse in the bad ground, 
and Gardner, who was watching the Virginian instead of minding his 
own business, literally put their feet in it—into the ditch of course, 
and rolled over and over it. The former with his welter weight getting 
such a push as stunnei both his horse and himself for a moment or 
two, the latter with genuine and charactoristic pluck holding on to his 
reins like grim death, and being again in his saddle and under weigh 
in a minute after his downfall. The others fared as they might, some 
baulked it altogether, some got over safely, some were nabbed in the 
squire trap, one unfortunate chested the palings with a blown horse, 
and went backwards into the drain, and thence home, with a lamed 
horse, a wet jacket, and a sprained ankle; but, save with the first 
flight, we have nothing to say. 

Up to this moment the line of run had lain considerably to the left, 
or south- westward, of the point whence the fox had broken, and the 
leading hounds were looking up a full mile to the south-west of Billes- 
don Coplow, the point for which every one had supposed he must be 
making, so that everything up to this time had favoured the party 
who, taking the western instead of the eastern end of Uckleby Gorse, 
would so have been to a certainty thrown out had the hounds gone 
straight away due south from the gorse, had they kept on six fields 
further as they were going they would have crovsed the line of these 
skirters, ani so placed them on equality with the eight or ten men who 
had ridden from the beginning side by side with the pack. They had 
not, however, gone above half way across the good sound pasture-field 
in which they were now running before the leading bitch threw up 
her head fer a second, cast herself beautifally to the right, and with- 
out checking carried the scent right off on an opposite tangent to the 
eastward, right across the head of the Virginian’s horse. He pulled up 
on the instant, and though it was but an instant, no one but he who 
has ridden long to fox-hounds knows how vast is the relief given to a 
horse, which has been going twenty minutes at three quarters speed, 
by a dead stop even for five seconds 

Away they went, as hard as they could lay legs to the ground, now 
in a direct line for the Coplow, running now so fast that they literally 
were unable to give tongue; and that only a solitary yelp or wimper 
from time to time showed that they would have spoken to the trail if 
they had had the breath to do so. 

This turn, of course, favored Fairfax, who had been riding from the 
start to the right of the pack, and who was now, of course, riding the 
inver circle, while all the old Meltonians, who had been previously a 
horse’s length or two behind him, were now thrown a length or two 
farther behind, and left with the option of riding the outer circumfer- 
ence, or checking their horse’s stride and crossing behind the Virginian, 
so as to get the inside of him. This was a point of judgment, and one 
did one thing, one another ; but there was one person to whom that 
sudden turn was victory, or the chance of it—that person was Gardner, 
the last of the whole squad since his fall, and far the outermost to the 
right, now made the innermost, and enabled, by laying up direct for 
the leading hound, to ride the chord of an arc, and to bring himself 
once more fairly abreast of our hero. He had still, however, this dis- 
advantage, that whereas his rival having been from the first well up to 
the hounds, had been able to take the profit of every variation of pace 
—for it must not be supposed that hounds, even when running at their 
best pace across the country, always go at their very fastest, for scent 
will differ with soils, and so speed likewise—he had been able to pull 
upon his horse once or twice, and once to give him a fair stand still 
with his nose to the wind for a few seconds, while Gardner being all 
the time a little, though but a very little, way behind, and striving to 
make up leeway, had never an opportunity of easing or sparing his fine 
black hunter for a single yard. On the other hand he had the advan- 
tage in weight considerably, in ge ow knowledge of the ground, andin 
being a thorough practised and old fox-hunter, though but a young 
man, against a comparative tyro. Away! away went the lady pack, as 
if they had been winged ; wo to the fox whose ill fate had set him before 
them on that sporting morning. Of all the skirting squad, late so 
hopeful of cutting it, their fate was sealed forever, should the fox hold 
to his point for the Coplow. 

There were but a handfal now of the whole field, which must at the 
break have numbered full three hundred scarlet jackets within two 
fences of the hounds. - All the rest had come to grief. 

First rode, abreast, on parallel lines, literally neck and neck, taking 
every fence as they found it in their stroke, Gardner, the crack young 
one of the county, and Fairfax, already mentally admitted by good 
judges to bea good one. Close behind them, and all nearly abreast, 
not following their leaders, but each resolutely riding his own liae, 
came Osbaldiston, Alvanley, Musgrave, the Duke of Beaufort, Holyoke, 
and Campbell of Saddell. The weight of Val Magher, and his hard 
pounding had told the tale and he was tailing. Goodriche, though 
riding game, had not yet made his loss good, though he was up with 
the McDonalds, the Gascoignes, Oliver, Ciss Forester, and Henry Pey- 
ton, who were doing all that could be done to retrieve the time lost at 
the first gate, and who, though far behind, were still in the same field 
with the hounds. 

On they went, faster, and yet faster—or it seemed that they went 
faster as the stride of the good horses gradually shortened. Fields 
flitted by unseen, fences were topped unnoticed, and by this time the 
Virginian blood of Fairfax, never the coolest in the world, was getting 
up; ard as he saw that the viscount was making a dead set at him, like 
a .:ve Virginian, he met him half way—and so by this time they had 
admitted to themselves, what all the field who were wituain eye shot 
had seen the last half hour, that they were riding no less a¢ one another 
than to the hounds. 

Together they plunged through a crashing bulifinch, so stout, that 
had they been going one iota slower, it would have hurled them back- 
ward iuto a good grass field of about twenty acres, rising away from 
them a little, and bounded on the farther side by the brimming bank- 
full Whissendine, the broadest jumpabdle brook in England, now slightly 
overflowed, and running with 2 furious current. 

‘«* Have at you now,” cried Gardner, forgetful in his impetuosity of 
the laws of conventional courtesy, and he pointed with his whip ahead, 
then rushed the Smolensko at it. At that very moment Pairfax took a 
pull on Thunderbolt, and dropped two horse’s lengths at least astern of 
Gardner. ‘The viscount thought his heart had failed him, and that he 
would blink his pace, and rode yet more fiercly forward. It was his 
temper, not his judgment, that so swayed him; for no man of all the 
field knew better that no horse can sweep the Whissendine unless he 
has the puff well in him. 

Till within some ten strides of tle red surging river, Fairfax held 
hard, then set him at it straight, that he could neither stop nor swerve, 
and in weut the persuaders twice ; but he knew too well to raise his 
whip, and with both hands well down, he charged it like a Thunder- 
bolt. 

The black Smolensko, although half blown, cleared it nobly, but 
scarce far enough, for the treacherous verge gave under his hind feet, 
and he went down, though fiading foot-hold in tae bank, he recovered, 
after a heavy lurch, and brought his rider rp, clinging to him like a 
bull-dog, though clean out of the saddle, and upon his withers. Thun- 
derbolt had earned his name, for he not only cleared it as though it had 
held no water, but had landed high and dry with good four feet to 
spare, and gone on steadily without a stint or stumble. All the next 
flight cleared it cleverly ; but when the loiterers came up, two or three 
heavy splashes gave note of wet jackets ; and the leaders learned after- 


ward that it was not wholly without risk and difficulty that three or | 


four horses were got out of their col.! bath. ; 

On the bank several second horses were waiting for their masters ; 
and to these all eyes were turned wistfully, for the pace had told more 
or less on all, and at the pace they were going, it was certain that 
no horse could stand it many minutes longer. Butit so chanced that 
not one of the party in advance had a horse there, not even Gardner, 
who wanted his the most. (oodriche’s was there, and Magher’s, and 
those of one or two gallants who were nowhere. But of ail the first 
flight, the boys with the second horses had taken the west end of the 
gorse, where they found, and were now a mile to windward, and no 
hope of coming up at all. le 

About fifty yards below the spot where they leaped the rivulet, a 
muddy drain falls into it, with an osier patch of about two acres in the 

ngle between the two; this the pack had already passed, when on a 
sudden they threw up their heads, and were at fault badly. On the 
instant Fairfax was out of his saddle, in another Thunderbolt’s nose 
was well to windward, and half a pint of sherry from his master’s flask 


anything pulling upon his horse a little on the sound land, with his | was down his gullet, and his nostrils spunged out, for *he first time, 








probably, in his life with a cambric handkerchief, redolent of exts,., 
’ mbric handkere 
de jockey-club. . Cent of extract 

“* The best thing of the season by all odds,” said Sir Richard 
grave, looking at his watch; ‘ five miles and a half as the crow fi 
twenty-three minutes !”’ 

“IT wish you joy, Fairfax,” cried Beaufort, good-naturedly. « y¢ 
“we iS oelly your first day with fox-hounds, though I can scarce be 

ieve it.” , 

“* His first day !’ said Musgrave laughing. 
his life.” 

‘ “No. He only takes to it very kindly,” said Matuschevitz, laugh- 
ing; “as I was sure he would to any thing, wien [ saw him stick a pi 
that everybody else was afraid of, in a chusse aux sangliers near Rone 
nes.” 

** No, but you don’t mean that is really your first day, Colonel Fa; 
a. said Dick Musgrave; “for if you do, this is Ph ad Gee = 
what.” 

“A d—d thing,” said Gardner, who had just come up with his horse 
limping, and himself dripping ; “a d—d thing, ain’t it, to be done this 
way?” 

“It is really my first day in England,” said Fairfax, quietly. 

‘In England !—why where do they hunt foxes else? In England 
quoth’a!” said Holyoke, laughing. . 

“In Virginia, a little; though not in such style, certainly, nor 
across such a country” he replied. 

** Virginia! Where the deuce is that?” asked Gardner, half recurring 
to his first idea that he had been riding against a Hottentot,. 

** Somewhere in Southern Africa, I believe, near the Cape,” answered 
Beaufort, gravely. ‘ But what the deuce are the hounds about. It is 
a curious at-fault this.” 

Osbaldiston had made by this time a short cast forward in the linc 
of the Coplow, but not hitting it off, was coming back at full trot, with 
the ladies at his heels. 

“Overrun it, I fancy,” he squealed, as he passed them, “ and laid up 
in the osler holt. Eleu-in! Eleu-in there, good lassies!” 

And in an instant the osier holt was crashing as the high-strung pack 
— into it, and the next moment made ring with a full- mouthed 
chorus. 

“Have at him there! Hark a-wa-ay ! and a ‘“« whoop” of a country- 
man at the other end followed, and all who had dismounted sprang 
back into their saddles. 

‘* Exactly three minutes to a second,” said Mu 
his watch ; “‘ but it’s a cursed bore his running 
siders.” 

But even as he spoke, Jack Stevens’ rate was heard from the other 
end, ‘‘ Hark back! Hark back, I tell you, Charity! Get away, Bedlam 
Bes! Ha-ark back!” followed by the sharp reports of his heavy whip ; 
and at the next instant, black with sweat, tongue out, and brush down, 
the hunted fox dodged out under their very horses’ feet, and skurrying 
through them unhurt, went away on his old line as good as new. 

**Whoop! gone-away, whoop!” shrieked the Squire; and at that 
well known yell, ‘the ladies” came streaming up and away again, 
breast- high, for the Coplow. 

‘‘ A fresh fox went away back, sir,” said Jack Stevens, ‘“‘and the 
place was so foiled with the ould devil, I don’t wonder if Charity did 
take it. They ’ere setting on him now, sir;” and he touched his cap. 

“ Now for his brush,” squealed the Squire; “ he’ll scarce reach the 
Coplow.” 

And away they went four miles further ; and now up hill, all witha 
fair start ; all with horses that had been well tried, wind and limb, 
that morning, all emulous and abreast. 

It boots not to dwell on fences; for, after all, except as you ride at 
them. they are all pretty much alike. There were were no checks any 
more, nor falls, until at the very last fence, when Thunderbolt chested 
a high stake and bound fence, and came on his knees and nose, to be 
cleverly recovered by his rider, just as the Squire’s incomparable and 
indescribable scream. ‘‘ Who-whoop! who-whoop! who-whvop! was 
heard from Bellesdon Coplow on the hill, within three fields of which 
they killed him, fairly ran into in the open, all the way back down 
wind to the Whissendine, where it’met the ears of the stragglers, and 
— them that the best fox had died who had run that year before the 

ies. 

Point to point, from the find to the kill, it was nine miles anda 
quarter as the crow flies; and there was about half a mile to add, so 
neerly straight was the gallant fox’s line, for the one deviation he had 
made jn the true line. 

In forty-four minutes it was done, the check included, over difficult 
ground, and some of the hardest fencing in England. The greatest 
speed ever held for an hour, is twelve miles, and qpat accross commor- 
lasid without fences; so that it is no wonder if burst be remem- 
bered and quoted as one of the best and hardest ever known; and if 
that fox’s scalp be visible to this day, as it is marked with three crosses 
as super-excellent, on the doors of the Quorndon kennels. 

From that day forth Percy Fairfax wus free of Melton Mowbray : and 
it was quite useless that he affirmed and asseverated that it was his 
first day with the hounds in England. So he gave up saying se. 

And Gardner swears to this day thatit is all nonsense about Fairfax 
being a Virginian, because every one knows the Fairfaxes are a York- 
shire family ; besides, he knows that the people are all black in that 
country; and as to their fox-hunting at the Cape, or in South Africa, 
he is not quite such a foolas not to know that it’s too hot to hunt 
there; and besides, there are no foxes there, only jackals; for didn’t 
poor Power tell him so; and hadn’t he been there himself—Power, not 
Gardner—and so mustn’ he know 

But though Percy Fairfax did sink the first dsy’s fox-hunting, | 
never heard that he sunk the Virginian. 

I am not sure whether he has returned yet from his travels; but if 
he have, gentle reader, and you deign to ask him, I am sure he wil! 
tell you that my memory has served me well, thought it be twenty 
years and over since I saw Uckleby Gorse, or rode with the good com- 
pany we have kept these last four and. forty minutes. 

And so I'll wind up with a word to which I have seen many a bump- 
er emptied. ‘ Long life to Osbaldiston and his ladies!” and you may 
throw in the three cheers more which Percy Fairfax added at the club 
dinner, on the night of his first fox-hunt.—Graham’'s Magzine. 
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THE SNAKE PLANT OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Venomous serpents abound in all the tierras calientes (hot land: 
of America. The frequent fatality following their bite—particularly 
among the Indians, who roam barefoot through the tangled woods— 
renders the knowledge of any counteracting remedy 4% matter of great 
importance to these people. In consequence, much diligence has at all 
times been used in seeking for such remedies; and many, wore or less 
efficacious, have from time to time been discovered, 

That of surest virtues yet known is a plant called the guaco—the sap 
of whose leaves is a complete antidote aguinst the bite of ie most 
poisonous reptiles. The guaco is a species of willow. Its root is rous, 
the stem straight and cylindrical when young; but as It °py weer 
maturity, it assumes a pentagonal form, having five oaligns sagies. 
The leaves grow lengthwise from the stem, opposite, and com r¢ . a7 
are of a dark-green colour mixed with violet, omeoth 98.5 e under 
surface, but on the upper rough with a slight down naa gwern pr? 
of a yellow colour, and grow in clusters—each calyx hole pogroms, She 
corolla is monopetalous infundibuliform, aud contains pre “i paar 
uniting at their anthers into a cylinder whict e ubraces the style with 
its stigma much broken. P ey a 

The guaco is a strong healthy plant, but grows onty in t As ° “ 
gions, and flourishes best in the shade of other trees, along the banks 
of the streams. It is not found in the colder uplands (tierras /rias ;) 


ort ig disposal nature again beautifully exhibits her design, as 
and in this dispos g ast whose poisons the guaco 


here exist not the venomous creatures agai 


intended as an antidote. A fy 
*That pert of the plant whick is used for the snake- bite is a sap or te* 


isti i _ It may be taken either as © preventive or 
ann oy aakvediaan: enabling him who has drunk of it to handle 
the most dangerous serpen's with impunity. For a long iime the anti- 
dotal qualilies of the guaco remained a great mystery, and ie 
fined to a few among the native inhabitants of South America. T ose 
of them who possessed the secret were interested in preserving ihe 28 
through it they obtained considerable recompenses, not only from 
those who had been bitten by venomous snakes, but also from many 
who were curious to witness the feats of these snake-tamers themselves. 
However, the medicinal virtues of the guaco are now generally aces 
in all countries where it is Sent ; and its effects only cause astonis 

stranger or traveller. ashe 

“han - Margeaite some time ago, I heard of this singular plant, 
and was desirous of witnessing the test of its virtues. Among 
slaves of the place there was ore noted as a skilful snake-doctor ; & 
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as 1 enjoyed the acquaintance of his master, I was not long in obtain- 
jng & promise that my curiosity should be gratifieé. A few days after 
the negro entered my room, carrying in his hands a pair of coral- 
snakes, of that species known es the most beautiful and venomous.— 
The negro’s hands and arms were completel naked ; and he manipu- 
jated the reptiles, turning them about, und twisting them over his 
wrists with the greatest apparent confidence. I was for a while under 
the suspicion that their fangs had been previously drawn; but I soon 
found thatI had been mistaken. The man convinced me of this by 
opening the mouths of both, and showing me the interior. There, sure 
enough, were both teeth and fangs in their perfect state; and yet the 
animals did not make the least attempt to use them On the contrary, 
they seemed to exhibit mo anger, although the negro handled them 
roughly. They appeared perfectly innocuous, and rather afraid of 
him | thought. 

Determined to assure myeelf beyond the shadow of « doubt, I order- 
ed a large mastiff to be brought into the room and placed so that the 
gnakes could reach him. The dog was sufficiently frightened, but be. 
ing tied he could not retreat; and after a short while one of the ser- 

nts * struck,” and bit him on the back of the neck. The dog was 
now set loose, but did not at first appear to notice the wound he had 
received. Intwo or three minutes, however, he began to limp and 
how! most fearfully. In five minutes more he fell, and struggled over 
the ground in violent convulsions, similar to thore occasione by hy- 
drophobia. Blood and viscous-matter gushed from his mouth and nos- 
trils, and at the end of a quarter of an hour by the watch he was dead. 

Witnessing all this, I ‘came extremely desirous of possessing the 
important secret—which, by the way, was not then so generally known. 
1 offered a good round sum; and the negro, promising to meet my 
wishes, took his departure. 
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act of discretion in the guard, but not leaving it possible for him to omit 
the immediate sign of peril. Furthermore, the levers and weights con- 
nected with the telegraph are so arranged, that * All Right” is # con- 
strained position, to which the lever at the siding has to be pulled and 
set, and that if any accident should occur to the wires, the telegraph 
would relapse at once to “* Danger.” So that, while such an accident 
might for a few minutes delay a train by causing the driver to shut off 
his steam, it could not possibly imperil life. The whole signal appara. 
turs is so thoroughly simple, however, that it is mo more likely to get 
out of order, than a kettle-bottom is likely to wear into a cullender; 
there is nothing to look at but the wear and tear of the material. 

Now we will walk towards the signal post. Near it, we see fixed 
beside the rail a little spring Upon this spring every train, without 
exception, presses as it goes by, and the pressure instantly sets on the 
telegraph the “danger” signal. Thus, a train takes out of fallible 
hands the warning to expresses and others not to run im upor it, and 
the ** danger” signal so set, remains fixed for so many minutes as it is 
thought fit and ssfe should be the smallest intervening time between 
the passage of two trains over one spot. The signal man restores * All 
Right,” when it is proper that he should do so. 

Now we have passed the signal post, and are continuing our walk 
along the line towards the locomotive, which is just in sight, »‘eaming 
to meet us. About one hundred yards beyond the telegraph, cur at 
tention is called to a couple of double wedges, or double inclined planes, 
placed side by side, whic ae up and down out of a little hollow close 
beside the protected line of rail. These little wedges, when the tele- 
graph is fixed at “ All Right,” are, by the same act, both depressed ; 
they duck their heads ae But at the sign of “‘ caution,’ one of 
them bobs up; and they both bob up at the sign of ** danger.” 

There is the locomotive stopping for us; we will go an look, in the 


On the following day he returned, brirging with ‘him a handful of | next place, at that. To one side of it, is attached a little apparatus in 


heart shaped leaves, which I recognised as those of the bejuco de guaco 
or snake-plant. These he placed in a bowl, having first crushed them 
between two stones. He next poured a little water into the vessel. In 
a few minutes maceration took place, and the ‘‘ tes” was ready. I was 
instructed to swallow two small spoonfals of it, which I did. ‘ he negro 
then made three incisions in each of my hands at the forking of my 
fingers, and three similar ones on each foot between the toes. Through 
these he inoculated me with the extract of the guaco. He next punc- 
tured my breast, both on the right and left side, and performed a simi- 
lar inoculation. I was now ready for the snakes, several of which, 
both of the coral and cagcabel species, the negro had breught along 
with him. 

With all my wish to become a snake-charmer, | must confess that 
at sight of the hideous reptiles I felt my courage oozing wey my 
nails. The negro, however, continued to assure me; and as I took 

reat pains to convince him that my death would cost him his life, and 
f saw that he still entreated me to go ahead, I came at length to the 
determination to run the risk. With a somewhat shaky handI took 
up one of the corals, and passed it delicately through my fingers. All 


a box, not unlike a folded carriage-step, and scarcely larger. Two lit- 
tle triggers hang down to within a little distance from the ground — 

One of these triggers, we should say, the steam being shut off, does not 
| hang down, but tucks itself back like a crane’s leg. When the engine 
is in motion, the steam being on, this leg drops, and the two legs hang 
down. When the driver, however, shuts off his steam, one leg is imme- 
diately tucked away. Now these two legs or triggers are connected 
with an extremely simple series of rods and levers, and they are calca- 
lated to run over the two little wedges which we just now examined. 
One little wedge being up, touches the key, or leg, or trigger of ‘* cau- 
tion,” as the train passes, and the striking of that key lets loose a vol- 
ume of steam through a whistle, loud enough to startle up the sleepiest 
of engine drivers. The other little wedge being up, touches the key of 
‘danger ;” but, mind! a trigger ought not to have been touched. Fog, 
hail, or other caxses, may have prevented the driver from perceiving, 
in good time, the warning on the telegraph ; if he bas seen it, he shuts 
off the steam before he gets near the little wedge, and as he shuts the 
steam off, up goes the little *‘ danger” leg, and rides untouched over 
its wedge, while the “caution” wedge, which is always up in company 


right. The animal showed no disposition to bite, but twisted itself | with ** danger,” sets only the whistle going. If, however, it should 


through my hands, apparently cowering and frightened. I soon grew 
bolder, and took up another and another, until I had three of the rep- 
tiles in my grasp at one time. I then put them down and caught a 
snake of the cascabel species—the rattlesnake of the north. This fel- 
low behaved in a more lively manner, but did not show any symptoms 
of irritation. After I had handled the reptile for some minutes, I was 
holding it near the middle, when, to my horror, I saw it suddenly ele- 
vate its head, and strike at my left arm! I felt that I was bitten, and 
flinging the snake from me, I turned to my companion with a shudder 
of despair. The negro, who with his arms folded had stood all the 
while calmly looking on, now answered my quick and terrified inqui 
ries with repeated assurances that there was no danger whatever, and 
that nothing serious would result from the bite. This he did with as 
much coolness and composure as if it had been only the sting of a mos- 
quito. I was more comforted by the manner of my companion than by 
his words ; but to make assurance doubly sure, I took a fresh sup of 
the guaco tea, and waited tremblingly the result. A slight ioflamma- 
tory swelling soon appeared about the orifice of the wound, but at the 
expiration of a few hours it had completely subsided, and I felt that I 
was all right again. 

On many occasions afterwards I repeated the experiment of handling 
serpents I had myself taken in the woods, and some of them of the most 
poisonous species. On these occasions I adopted no further precaution 


than ta swallow a dose of the guaco sap, and even chewing the lepyna 
of the plows iteclf wagsufficient. ‘I'nis preoaation is also taken vy those 


—such as hunters and wood-choppers—whose calling carries them into 
the - jungle of the southern forest, where dangerous reptiles 
abound. 

The gueco has no doubt saved many a life. The tradition which the 
Indians relate of the discovery of its virtues is interesting. It is as 
follows :—In the tierras calientes there isa bird of the kite species— 
a gavilan, whose food consists principally of serpents. When in search 
of its victims, this bird utters a loud but monotonous note, which 
sounds like the word gua-co slowly pronounced. The Indians allege 
that this note is for the purpose of calling to it the snakes, ever whom 
it — amysterious power, that summons them forth from their 
hiding-places. This of course is pure superstition, but what follows 
may nevertheless be true. They relate that before making its attack 
upon the serpent, the bird always eats the leaves of the bejuco de gua- 
co. This having been observed, it was inferred that the plant possessed 
antidotal powers, which led to the trial and consequent discovery of its 
virtues.— Household Words. 


———_ —»-——_—_— 


NEED RAILWAY TRAVELLERS BE SMASHED? 


Ona sunny day during the present autumn, that is to say, on the fare- 
well day of our old friend October, who walked out of the year 1851 
with a good-humored smile upon his face, there were mysterious doings 
upon the line of railway ranning between the Eastern Counties Station 
and North Woolwich. Rustics who happened, shortly after mid-day, 
to be wandering beside that line where it passes over a spot called the 
Coke Ovens, not far from the Barking road, were strangely puzzled by 
the spectacle of what might be a wild steam-engine, tearing up and 
down the line, and shrieking frequently. This wild horse of the rail- 
ways appeared to be the victim of a party of gentlemen scattered over 
the line, who were intently occupied about the taming of the animal. 
Running to some distance, it would presently return, and at a certain 
point set up a wild shriek when it felt the tamer’s check, and running 
on a little way, still more and more slowly, it would very soon come 
to a stop. en many gentlemen would mount the creature’s back, 
and back it went, and the same thing was repeated—at the samo 
place the same shriek, and once again the stoppage. All this wild work 
resulted from the fact that certain gentlemen had been attracted to the 
spot to witness a few experiments with a contrivance for the mechani- 
cal prevention of some of the chief causes of railway accident. 

This contrivance is the patented invention of a Mr. C. F. Whitworth. 
It had been tested for months, fifteen or twenty times a day, upon a 
small private line of rail belonging to the Butterley Company, the 
manufacturers of the apparatus, and on this little line at Codnor Pars, 
it had not failed in one out of more than a thousand trials—it had not 
failed once. 

What is the apparatus? Come andsee. Our locomotive has not yet 
arrived : we have been dropped upon the line by the last ordinary 
—_ and here we areat the Coke Ovens, wandering about upon the 
rails. 

Here is a siding to be guarded. Elsewhere there might be a junc- 
tion, or a station, or a tunnel; here itis a siding. It is only at these 
weak points, of course, that it is proposed to shield the railway with 
defensive armour. That these are really the weak points, cau be made 
manifest by reference to the Railway Commissioners’ Report for 1850. 
During that year there were in England thirty three serious collisions, 
and of these— 

23 occurred at stations. 
4 ” junctions, 


2 ” level crossings. 
s g' 
1 ” in a tunnel, 
3 ” at distant places unprotected by a signal post or guard. 
33 


Very well. The point protected here at ‘Coke Ovens” happens to 
be a siding, and we now stand, if you please, at the protected point. 
Three hundred yards, distant from it, or it may be five hundred yards, 
there is erected the signal post, on one side of iheline. The telegraph 
is worked by a lever at this point where the rails join, and the lever is 
so contrived that, when set at ‘‘ All right,” it acts asa lock which 
keeps the two sets of rails apart from one another. To unite the rails 
for the purpose of moving a truck or anything else, out of the siding 
here to the main line, it is necessary so to move the lever as to set the 
telegraph to ‘* Danger ;” leaving the after signn! of « All Right,” an 


happen that the driver has neglected to shut off his steam, the “danger” 
key remains down and is struck ; immediately a lever rol!s over un 
touched by the driver’s hand, the engine is reversed, the steam shut 
off, and the brake is put upon the wheels. At the same time a hand 
moves upon & dial, and records that it was not to the driver, but to the 
safety rene that the stoppege of the train was due. 

A plan had once been tried for the mechanical sounding of a “caution” 
whistle by means of a tigger, but the trigger not being made to glide 
up an inclined plane, but to strike upon an abrupt obstruction, gene 
rally either snapped off, or kicked the obstacle before it on the line of 
rail. 

We now station ourselves beside the little wedges, set the ‘‘ danger” 
signal, and bid the locomotive rush at it, steam on. Instantly, as it 
touches the appointed spot, the whistle sounds, the pace begins to 
slacken, and before the engine reaches the protected siding, it is still 
standing upon the line. We run the engine back, and mount into the 
tender. We watch the handle, which is to move untouched by human 
hands. We whiz through the cold October air; a deafening shriek, a 
rush of steam, and the rolling over of the handle, startle us ; the whis- 
tle iz indefatigable; but the engine seems fatigued, and very shortly 
we are brought to a dead stop. 

Tois experiment was repeated and modified, the result being at all 
times a complete success. Having since that day looted over the draw- 

es and the working plans, we feel satisfied that the apparatus is ef- 
ective, and open to very few chances of derangement. Tt is, of course, 
not an invention to make vigilance unnecessary; on the contrary, it 
would be a testimonial to the prudence of all careful drivers, and an 
inexorable tell tale, riding with the negligent. In ninety-nine cases 
it would not be necessary ; in the hundredth it would be the saviour of 
life aud property. It would need being put in action once a day, to set 
the index every morning as the locomotive leaves the station, and to 
maint»in a constant certainty that it remains in working order. It 
would cost, including signal a ge fixed upon the line, from twenty 
to thirty pounds per engine. ess complete forms of the apparatus 
wou'd cost less. We may add, that a portable wedge, screwed on the 
line of rail at any point, will secure the stoppage of a train, apart from 
signal apparatus. 

All that we have to say by way of comment on the -~atter is, that 
we, as travellers, having found out the existence of an invention which 
promises to lessen our risk of life and limb on railway lines, expect 
that this invention shall be fairly tested by the railway c.mpanies, 
and properly adopted if found good. Small as tine risk of railway 
travelling may be, it ought to be much smaller; the occurrence of a 


.| preventible accident is, in plain words, a crime on the part of those 


who could have prevented it and did not. If Mr. Woodwor:<h’s pian be 
good, no Board of Directors ought to fear the small expense attendant 
upon its adoption. The money lost by calamities on a line, if put 
against this outlay, may seem something less; we do not know how 
that may be. But, may we be allowed to hint, that the loss of credit 
which follows upon every casualty, is, perhaps, also to be considered ; 
and thatthe more or less of public confidence may not be inoperative 
cu the value of arailway share? 
—_—_—_~.-—— 


STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


Notwithstanding the almost universal calm of the pablic mind—not- 
withstanding the profound indifference of the people, generally, for pol- 
itics—notwithstanding the horror evinced by the agricaltural, indus- 


men, for new subversions—yet at no time have so many conspirac‘es 
been on foot, so many coup-de mains contemplated, as at the present 
moment, in the higher regions of society, and among the leaders of an- 
cient factions. The ambitious and the factious do not wish the re es- 
tablishment of order, and of confidence in labour, if thereby society 
should be saved, and escape from their plans of domination and ex- 
ploitation. They make yp their minds to behold the pavement of Pa. 
ris again torn up, the strangers leaving. the shops shut, the mob sing- 
ing the Ca Irv! the people terrified by the predications of the clubs; 
they can resign themselves to everything, except the loss of their own 
importance. 

We have already escaped by a miracle, two or three hot house revo- 
lutions, forced in two or three political salons, deliberated in « news- 
paper office, set on foot in the lobby of the Assembly; miracles are 
rare, and it would be adventurous to rely upon them. France may 
awaken up to-morrow, after to-morrow, at any moment, to the formi- 
dable sound of @ universal convulsion; at least it behoves her to 
know, if she perishes in the ruins, who prepares them, and from what 
quarter the destruction comes. We shall say nothing that is not 
openly said in political circles, and we are not bound over to more 
discretion than the conspirators. 

We were within @ hair's breadth of civil war on Monday iast. The 
parties in dispzte with each other for power had flung before the As- 
sembly a proposition having for object, not so much to give an army 
to the legislative power, as to excite indecision and disorder amongst 
the troops, and to furnish to an aulacious general the occasion and 
the means of seducing a regiment. Had the Assembly been weak- 
enough only to take into consideration the propositions submitted to 
it, they would also have extorted from it an impeachment. The con- 
spirators had already prepared their coup-de-main. Armed with a 
vote wore or less conclusive, more or less explicit, they would have 
arrested the Ministers in the Assembly itself, and if that succeeded, 
would have attempted to carry off the President. But, as may be sup- 
posed, the President and his friends were not over-disposed to allow 
such a trick to be practised upon them. The assailants would have 
been received with musket shots, or still beiter, and the battle would have 
at once commenced in the streets. Such a result was possible up to half 
past seveno'clock, The vote of the Assembly prevented it. Certoinly 
nothing can be more criminal, more mad, more monstrous, than such a 
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single person in the political world who is ignorant of the fact. ‘This 
flagrant, incessant conspiracy against the President of the Republie 
has for its contrivers purliamentary men, the avowed leaders of the 
legitimists and Orleanist parties ; they are profoundly divided amongst 
themselves, but are united by the common hatred they bear to the 
elect of the 10th of December. That conspiracy was organized eighteen 
months ago; and from the period when a well known general occu- 
pied the Tuileries mectiags of well-known public men have beenmsheld 
in his rooms—meetings where the question of arresting Louis Nupo- 
leon Bonapurte, and imprisoning him at Vincennes has been discus- 
sed. On this there is not the slightest doubt. it was a former prime 
minister of Louis Philippe who was present at those meetings, and whe 
intormed the President of the Republic of the plot hatched against 
him. Abandoned for a few months, in consequence of the visits to 
Wiesbaden and to Claremont, this old standing conspiracy of legiti- 
mists and Orleanists ugainst the elect of the 10th December, bas been 
recently resumed; it has been cemented by the abandonment of the 
proposition of M. Creton and the candidateship of the Prince de Join- 
ville. Although invented and conducted by ancient ministers, amd by 
veterans of the Parliament, this conspiracy exceeds in its ridieulous 
character all that has been related in the books of Saint Real and ef 
Vertot. The object of the conspirators was to establish a dictatorship, 
with the support and under the control of the present Assembly, 
which was to be prorogued indefinitely, and which was to provlaim 
itself a convention. The dictator is known to every one—it is Gen- 
eral Changarnier. 

We will not discuss that project. To take the army from the Pre- 
sident, from the elect of the country, from the defence of order and law 
—to give it as a piece of furniture, as a very tool, by a vote of the As- 
sembly, to a hap-hazard Pichegru, is madness and nothing else. Ne 
power, however constituted, would succeed to triumph over equity, pub- 
lic common sense, and morality; the Assembly, enticed, misled, ear- 
ried away, as has been the case with other Assemblies, might, to ite 
own detriment and to ours, make a dictator ; it might give him atitle; 
it would not give him authority or strength, because there is neither 
strength nor authority beyond the limits of honesty—of what is just 
and upright. 

Let us suppose the impossible; let us suppose a real dictator, all 
powerful, though got up ina hurry inthe midst of a tumult. His 
first act would be to dissolve the Assembly that created him, if but te 
avoid the weakening influence of the forced dislocation of a passing 
majority, the result of chance. 

Thus, four or five former ministers, ten or twelve ancient deputies, 
oe grey in the service—men of experience, who ought to know 

etter—try to play, and make the Assembly play a game pretty much 
as follows :—to replace the elect of six millions of votes, by the elect of 
some fifteen conspirators ; the nephew of the Emperor, by a general who 
has not distinguished himself either on the field of battle or elsewhere ; 
a name of — influence by an impotent one; an honest, orderly 
power, which defends the interests of society, by an irregular and re- 
volutionary one, that would undermine public tranquillity ; a strong 
authority, which comman's the respect of ail parties, because it enjoys 
the confidence of the country, by @ state of things which would have 
neither the confidence of France nor the assent of neighboring States, 
and which would not, could not, inspire any sensible and upright man 
with esteem, confidence, or security. 

This is the path, paved with disorder and revolution which, tor 
nearly two years, some statesmen, yclept the leaders of the majority, 
have entered upon, with the prospect, after a long succession of lucky 
chances, of arriving—at what ?—to make the Assembly deelare a dicta- 
torship, the first logical act of which would necessarily be to turn the 
Assembly out of the windows. 

That extravagant conception, the success of which was counted upon 
last Monday at half-past seven, and which was defeated at eight o'clock 
by the vote of the Assembly, why did it notsucceed ? Because it would 
have led to a white (legitimist) dictatorship. 

The Mountain smelt arat. They voted tn a body against the vote of 
the questors at the very moment M. Baze was prepuring to impeach 
General St. Arnaud, and when some impatient conspirators exclaimed 
behind the Ministerial benches, “* Arrest them ali! all of them! whilst 
they are here.” ‘ 

rest-fallen by their severe defeat, which came su close on the heels 
of that of the day before, on the law of the 3lst of May, the leaders of 
the conspiracy resolved to make another attempt. 

Why did tle Mountain vote in a body against the proposition of the 
questors? Because its object was a white dictatorship, and to place the 


absolute power in the hands of a general who had instructions tt trané-’ 


port them, or shoot them down with grape, if necessary. A plan was 
therefore, necessary to reassure the Mountain, and which would allow 
it at the same time to consult its hatred of the President, without fear 
of a coalition between the legitimists and Orleanists. 

The plan was not difficult of execution. A simple change of the eolor 
of the dictatorship and of the name of the dictator was all that was re- 
quired. The same men who last week hazarded the destinies of France 
on the chance of a white dictatorship with General Changarnier, are 

ing to do the same this weet with a red dictatorship and General 

— . 
€ are come to this pass—they are playing pitch - ‘| 
weeny: Heads have lost, tails ve fgas. ty tener 
nthe commissica appointed to examine the project of la 
responsibility of the President of the republic, ay he Pel Prag o 
name of MM. Creton and Jules de Lasteyrie, two declared partisans 
for the recall of the Orleans Princes and the candidatesh p of the 
Prince de Joinville; of M. Dufaure who energetically opposes that 
recall; of MM. Berryer, Bechard, and De Laboulie, inexorable Op- 
ponents of that candidateship; of M. Berryer, the author of that fine 
speech on legitimate monarchy ; of M. Dufraisse, the apologist of the 
murder of Louis XVI. ; moreover, the names of legitimists, Orleanists, 
and royalists—we beg of all honest men to state what is their eandid 
opinion of such a coalition? Its members hate each ether, yet they 
— te common object. 
_It is the custom, we are aware, to regard the men of whom we 

viz., M.M. Berryer, Thiers, Bechard, and de Laboulie, de temeneie. 
Creton, even Dufaure, as, to a certain degree, the chiefs, and the sup- 
porters of the conservative and monarchical parties This is the deep 
and deplorable error kept up by the journals of coteries amongst the 
pacific population, who take no part in public affairs. ‘These same men 
are, and are nothing else, than pure revolutionists, speaking and acting 
as revolutionists under the mask of royalists and conservatives, whose 
principles they endanger, and whose cause they lose. The habit of eun- 
ning, of coalitions, has deeply depraved their minds ; they now believe 
in nothing but their own ambition and their vanity. They might have 
been, they have been, political characters, advocating monarch’ jal and 
conservative doctrines ; they are nothing more than little advocates, 
merabers of a faction, plotting against public order, and making reve- 
lutions against society at large. 

Their sole object is to do away wi-h Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
becomes daily more popular, and the wisdom of whose government has 
earned for him the respect of all honest and peacefally-inclined 
families. In reply to the question, what danger presents itself for 
public tranquillity in general, and for the position of the President of 
the Republic in particular, under the Red Dictatorship attempted in 
the stend of the } hite Dictatorship, we can only say, none whatever. 

First of all, it is our hope and our conviction that the same reasons 
which prevented the Mountain from consenting to the white dictator- 
ship will deter real and honest conversatives from the red: and the 
Assemb!y will be as loth to hand over France to General Cavaignae as 
it was to do the same to General Changarnier. 

But let us go further; let us take an extreme case; let us suppose 
that the Assembly has been carried along by the coalition ; let us su 
pre that after having attained a vote hostile to the President on 

espousivility bill, the victorious coalition should again bring forward, 


as we have been informed it intends, and as it is openly declared in the 


bureau of the Assembly—let us suppose, we repeat that the coalition 
should again bring forward the proposition of-the questors, that 
it should give that proposition the majority of 108 votes it had against 
it. Well—we maintain that, even then, public order and the President 
incur no danger; for who dare to guarantee that the Assembly would 
be obeyed ? f 
Certainly, in principle, as a general rule and axiom, the !sw is, and 
shoul always be, obeyed; but history informs us that when the legiti- 
mate powers make an extreme use of their extreme rights, they infatli- 
bly eogeader resistance or collision—a catastrophe. Article 14 of 
the Charter of Louis XVIII, was one of those extreme rights which the 
monarchy endeavoured to make an extreme use of against the expres- 
sion of public opinion. Every one knows what was the consequence. 
The Assembly, which has no constituted power above it, may vote 
regularly whatever it thinks fit—the Responsibility bill, the proposi- 
tion of the questors, and a hundred other things of a similar nature ; 


plan; yet it is not the less true that it existed, and there is not a’ but as such measures would be a manifest attack upon the President 
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‘industry. In place of advancing, there is only a struggle. Men are 





- ¢urous career is usually rife—-has for the last two years, Or ever since 








of the republic, as they would become an instrument to serve the pas- 
siens and interests of ancient factions, they would offend pablic morali- 
ty; the common sense and equity of tue population would stand up 
manfully ior the oppressed against the oppressors, and the Assembly, 
in spite of its rights, in spite of its perogatives, would only obtain a 
battle. Now battles have their chances, habent sua fata ; aud should 
it take as its champion the sword of that General who, as he asserts, is 
accustomed to conquer, perhaps but few would enrol themselves under 
its banner. I 


desire any more experiments, revolutions and ruin. What they would 
have against them are less their adversaries than their own allies.— 
The government are, as may be supposed, aware of their plots and of 
their movements; and though they may not know the fact, they have, 
every man of them, the firmand determined hand of justice constantly 
auspended within an inch of their collar. The provf that they are not 
dangerous ts that they are not as yet shipped off. (io on knights errants 
of princesses lost, like the wife of Aineas, amongst the ruins of thrones 
which are broken to pieces, or which are burned! Conspire as much 
as you please; walk about like spectres in the dead of night with your 
pale unearthly faces, that terror convulses, and point out to the 
@ountry the conspiracies of the Elysee in order to mask your own! No 
ene is mistaken as to your projects, and noone fears them. If you are 
without pity for France—if you refuse, in spite of her prayers, to spare 
her another revolution, you will gain nothing by your efforts nor by 
your shame. Blinded by your fury, as the bull by the crimson flag, 
you rush headlong on the point of the sword which, pointed and immo- 
vable, awaits you.—Constitutionnel 17th ult. 





A SPEECH BY LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


The following clever and most characteristic address was made on 
the 25th ult. by the President of the French Republic, on occasion of 
his presenting the Cross of the Legion of Honour to the most eminent 
of the French Exhibitors at the Crystal Palace. Knowing what we do 
ef the man, his position, and his shifting policy, it may at least amuse. 
Does he purpose to include his own, amongst the ‘‘ monarchical hallu- 
sinations” to which he refers? 


Gentlemen,—There are certain ceremonies which, from the senti< 
ments they inspire, and the thoughts they suggest, are not a vain spec- 
tacle. I cannot deny that I feel affected, and proud as a Frenchman, 
at seeing around me the honourable men who, at the cost of so many 
efforts, and so many sacrifices, have maintained with distinction in a 
foreign land the reputation of our manufactures, of our arts, and our 
seience. This is not the first time I have rendered just homage to the 
grand idea which originated the universal Exhibition of London But 
at the moment of crowning your success with a national recompense, 
ean I forget that so many marvels of industry and of art were commen- 
eed amidst the din of insurrection, and completed while society is still 
incessantly agitated by the fear of the present, and by the menaces of 
the future? And, when aon over the obstacles you have had to 
overcome, I said to myself, ‘‘ How great this nation would become if 
she were allowed to breathe at ease, and to live with the life hat is in 
her!” (Applause.) Yes! It was when public credit began to re- 
appear—it was when infernal ideas incessantly urged the working 
ved to destroy the sources of industry itself—it was when madness, 
elothing itself with the mantle of philanthropy, was turning away men’s 
minds from regular occupations into Utopian speculations—it was at 
such a time that you exhibited to the world those productions which 
seemed only possible in a condition of durable tranquillity. With such 
auphoped for results I am justified in repeating how great the French 
Republic would become if she were allowed to follow her real interests, 
and to reform her institutions, instead of being incessantly troubled, 
en one side by demagogism, aad on the other by monarchical hallucin- 
ations. (Loud and repeated appluse from every part of the amphi- 
theatre.) Do those demagogic ideas proclair atruth? No! They 
circulate on every side error and falsehood. Di: sietude precedes, de- 
ooption follows them; and the means employed for repression are but 
so much lost to the pressing meliorations and the alleviation of misery. 
(Applause, and cries of ** C'est vrai! C'est vrai!”) 

ith respect to monarchical hallucinations, though not productive of 
the same dungers, they also impede all progress and all kinds of serious 


seen who, heretofore the most ardent supporters of the prerogatives and 
the authority of Royalty, become partisans of a convention for the pur- 
e of weakening (hat authority which is the issue of popular suffrage. 
Loud and repeated applause.) We see those who have the most suffered 
rom, and who have deplored revolution the most. provoke a new one, 
and that for the sole object of baffling tne will of the nation, and imped- 
iny the raovement, which changes society inits peaceful course. (‘‘ bra- 
vo! bravo!”) Yet those effurts are vain. All that time renders necessary 
must be accomplished. That only which is useless cannot be restored. 
The present ceremony is an additional proof that if certain institutions 
disappear without return, those, on the contrary, that are in conformi- 
ty with the manners, the ideas, the wants of the epoch, may brave the 
attacks of envy or of Puritanism. Youall, children of the regenerated 
society that abolished ancient privileges, and that proclaimed as its 
fundamental principle civil and political equality, you, I repeat, yet 
feel a just pride in being named members of the Order of the Legion of 
Honour. It is because that institution, as well all others created at 
that period, was in harmony with the spirit of the age and the 
ideas of the nation. Far from serving, like others, to make disiinc- 
tions more marked and deeper, it effaces all such, and places on 
the same line merit of all kinds, to whatsoever profession, to whatso- 
ever rank of society it belongs. (Applause.) Accept, then, these crosses 
of the Legion of Honour, which, in conformity with the grand idea of its 
founder, are intended to confer equ«l honour onindustry ason bravery, 
and on bravery as on scientific excellence, Before we separate, gentle- 
men, permit me to encourage you to renewed efforts. Undertake new 
Jabours without fear ;—they will prevent idleness during the present 
winter. Have no fearsforthefuture. Tranquillity shall be maintain- 
ed whatever may happen. (Repeated ‘ Bravos.”) A Gvvernment that 
relies for its support on the entire mass of the nation, that has no other 
motive than the public good, and that is animated by the ardent faith 
that guidee you safely even over the space where no path is traced, the 
Government, I repeat, will know how to fulfil its mission, because it 
has for it the right that proceeds trom the people, and the strength 
that comes from God! 
—_—_—_.——_— 


THE ARCTIC SEARCH : ANOTHER VOLUNTEER. 


Amongst the many instances of generosity and self.devotion which 
the recent annals of Arctic enterprise have afforded, there is none more 
striking than one which has lately come to our knowledge, and which 
we trust will very soon attract public attention. 

Captain Beatson, of the mercantile marine—a gentleman who, for a 
series of years, has, in command of his own ships, visited every quarter 
of the globe, and experienced every vicissitude with which an adven- 


the unsuccessful expedition of Sir James Ross in search of Franklin, de 
voted his attention to the fate of the missing Arctis ships, and to the 
causes of the failures which have hitherto attended all! the effurts made 
by the Government for their rescue. 7 
Persuaded that no pursuit of the missing expedition can lead to any 
suceessful issue which is not carried on far beyond the limits which can 
be attained by a single wintering in the ice—that the search, viewing 
the lapse of years, has not yet been wade in the right direction—and 
that the missing ships shoald now be met as well as followed, and that 
in a much higher latitude than has yet been attempted—Captain Beat- 
son proposes to take a screw steam-ship up Behring Strait, and to press 
with it westward and northward so as to turn the barrier of ice and 
islands which is supposed to extend from that meridian eastward to- 
wards Melville Island. And, having gained the open water which 
he believes to lie behind this barrier, he intends to work his way east- 
ward, year by year if necessary, in # high latitude, towards the north- 
erp entrance of Wellington Strait—thus eventually meeting, it is to be 
presumed, the expedition which will doubtless be sent by the Govern- 
ment up that channel next spring, for the purpose of following in the 
‘track of Franklin. 

Captain Beatson, with a purpose of heroic constancy worthy of the 
cause, contemplates devoting no less than five years, if needed, to this 
daring enterprise ; but he has the strongest confidence that within that 
portal he will fall in with the long-lost navigators, or be able to solve 
the intolerable mystery of their fate. He devotes to this arduous 
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which, if quite insufficient to launch the expedition, is yet all he can 


command We understand that he is the inveator of several ingenious | 


nautical instruments (especially au altimeter for measuring distances 
in fog) which are well kaowa and appreciated, especially in Bussia, 
where they have procured him several interviews with the Emperor, 
and are extensively employed in the Imperial Navy. He took out 
patents for these inventions, and it is by the sale of these that he has 


been enabled io lay the fouadation of the fund required for his expedi- | would but aid Huugary against the 
tion. He must look to his country for the rest, and supported as he | tic Sanction 
Ia no case, then, are those conspirators dangerous. Ludependently of | is by some of the most influential and respectalle bankers and mer- | 
their folly, they have against them the entire country. which does not | chants of the City, we cannot fear that his appeal to the sympathy and | his sentence of 


liberality of all who have hearts to feel, and money, 
little to spare, will be made in vain. 

Gladly, indeed, would we 
necessary, and the field of search he contemplates occu 
Majesty's ships, under the command of some of those brave young offi- 
cers who have lately tasted of Arctic adventure and toil in another 
quarter, and who are doubtless ready for fresh and more enduring la- 
bours. And though as yet the Admiralty have made no sign, and im- 
penetrable mystery still shrouds the report of the Arctic Committee, 
we do not despair. That an expedition will be seut up Wellington 
Strait in the spring, to follow in the trail of Franklin, and that this 
will be dono vigorously and perseveringly year after year, if need be, 
till he is tracked to his lost position, we cannot doubt—the country 
demands it; but this discovery would in all probability be greatly 
accelerated if the pursuit were commenced at both ends. 

If good ships were few in number, and brave men scarce, we should 
have no hesitation in sending all our expeditions up the Wellington 
channel in preference to any other. But it must be remembered that 
at the other end of the passage which Franklin was sent to seek, lay 
the goal of that gallant veteran’s ambition, which he would steadily 
strive to reach, for no man had a more exalted sense of duty; that 
Behring Strait, therefore, was his looked-for exit—that he would press 
toward it accordingly—and that he may have so pressed on till retreat 
became impossible. The enterprise in which Lieutenant Pim is embar- 
ked is based on this supposition; nay, it presumes not only that Frank- 
lin attained the desired western longitude, but that he has been carried 
beyond it. And we presume it is on the same supposition—namely, 
the arrival of the discovery ships or their crews at the end of their 
navigation—chat the Admiralty, year after year, maintained a depét 
ship in Behring Strait, securely harboured there, ia order to welcome 
and refresh the wayworn, but, as we would still hope, triumphant 
navigators. 

The course Mr. Beatson proposes to take is wholly new ground, for 
Captains Collinson and M’Clare are pursuing their course towards Mel- 
ville Island in a lower latitude, divided probably, by the barrier of ice 
and land, brokenor unbroken, which has been already alluded to, from 
the nothern sea. And even if they should succeed in reaching in their 
ships the position simed at—whieh we do not expect—or of pushing 
on a travelling party towards it, which shall hit the identical spot 
where Lieut. MClintock left his farthest record—they will still find 
no notice of that great discovery of Penny, which leaves us no doubt 
that Franklin pursued his course to the west in a far higher latitude. 

We confidently hope that the Admiralty will give a heiping hand to 
an expedition thus possessing so many claims to our sympathy and sup- 

rt, and that they will not witness the generous efforts of a private 
individual, struggling against difficulties of every description, with 
indifference. There cannot be one ship too many in the new and un- 
tried region lying between Wellington and Behring Straits. The dis- 
tribution of land and water ia those northern latitudes is wholly un- 
known tous. We cannot tell in which channel, among many perhaps, 
Franklin and his companions may be shut up—on what coast or what 
island, amidst a group or chain, or lying alone upon the waters, they 
may be supporting existence. There is work enough for all. Nor, 
much as we deplore the sacrifices which Captain Beatson is making, 
would we check that gallant man’s efforts, even were therea ficet of the 
Queen’s ships and a flotilla of boats engaged in the same exploration. 
He has a right to his vocation ; and such neble instincts as his, sustain- 
ed by a stedfast faith in the guiding and protecting hand of Providence, 
are the elements of success. 

We may remark that, since the late discoveries, the Arctic question 
has become as interesting to the geographer as to the philanthropist. 
It has become, apart from politics, domestic and foreign, one of the most 
interesting questions of the day; and it fixes, in a remarkable manner, 
both on this geographical account and by ita hold on all human s tapa- 
thies, the attention of other countries, which look to ite solusion with 
an anxiety scarcely inferior to our own. 

It is with no little satisfaction that we have seen our own feelings re- 
flected and demonstrated by our countrymen in other lands Of this a 
brilliant proof has lately been exhibited by the British residents at 
New York, in the dinner they gave, and te honours they then bestowed 
on, the officers of the American Arctic expedition and on the generous 
and patriotic American citizen to whom that expedition owed its exis- 
tence. The sentiments delivered on that occasion, and particriarly 
that which embodied the heart and spirit of every one present—* May 
the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his companions never be abandoned 
until his fate shall have been positively ascertained”—were worthy of 
the two great and kindred nations which have joined heart aud hand 
in the work. May England’s voice re-echo this cry with « firmness and 
energy not to be mistaken or withstood.— Morning Chronicle, 28th ult. 


—— ee 


M. KOSSUTH AND HIS SPEECHES. 


We retain our opinion that between the earlier and the later speeches 
of M. Kossuth in Eogland there is 1 marked chauge; and we repeat 
our impression that those later speeches introduced new elements into 
the Hungarian question, as stated and represented by M. Kossuth, 
which require a fuller and franker commeatary than the speaker has 
seen fit to append to them. 

His last public expressions beforé embarking at Southampton, as re- 

orted in the D2i/y Vews, appear to have been to the effect that Eng- 
fand was the country which would have to decide the destinies of Europe. 
‘France was Republican, and Russia must know, let it please ber or 
not, that she must accept the necessity of fighting France on the field 
of republicanism against absolutism; but Russia must also learn that 
she would have to meet England and the force of her public opinion in 
opposition to despotism.” After which the orator, as usual, studivusly 
disclaimed any inference to be drawn from this ‘that Eogland would 
do so by going to war.”” Oh,no. She is to ‘exercise an influence of 
this kind by declaring her opinion agairst any interference in the 
domestic affairs of nations from foreign Powers.” It is possible that to 
our correspondents the intelligibility of all this, in strict reference to 
the Hungarian question, may appear quite plain: and that the picture 
of a raging war between France and Ruasia, with Eugland mildly 
throwing ia an “ opinion” now and then, may to them be as probable 
as it is pleasing to contemplate For our own parts we can discover in 
such phrases no meaning whatever, unless it be the prospect ofa 
general European scramble, and the hope of getting a republic for 
Hungary out of it. 

It is really not satisfactory to refer us simply to M. Kossuth’s 
speeches for his meaning. Two out of our three correspondeuts rest 
their case upon a particular specch in Manchester correcting or modi- 
fying some other speech or address delivered elsewhere; and that is 
exactly what we find to be embarrassing. There has been published 
during the past week a translation of the speech which he delivered in 
the Hungarian Diet on the [talian question, and we cannot say that we 
find ourselves muvh the wiser for having read it, except in so far as it 
illustrates that want of straightforwardness of character of which we 
have not hesitated to complain. 

In July, 1848, the debate on the answer to the speech from the ti.;one 
was under consideration in the Hungarian Diet. That answer, the com- 
position of the Ministry of which M. Kossuth was 4 leading wember, 
after lamenting that the Emperor had not been able to put down the 
King of Sardinia and other Italian Powers, contained the following 

ragraph :—‘* After the restoration of order and peace in our own 

atherland, and as soon as the moral and material inviolability of our 
country is guaranteed, we shall gladly offer your Majesty a helping 
hand for the conclusion of a peaceable understanding, which should at 
the same time secure, on the one hand, the honour of the throne, and, 
on the other, the constitutional freedom and the reasonable wishes of 
the Italian nation.” This, however, did not satisfy a section of the 
Opposition, which demanded the immediate recall of the 12,000 Hun- 

arian troops in Italy. To that demand poor Louis Bathyany, and in- 
feed all the Ministers except M. Kossuthand M. Szemere, at once said 
openly,—** Lombardy is attacked by a foreign Prince, Carlo Alberto. 

The Pragmatic Sanction obliges Hungary to repulse all foreign ene- 





undertak ng, Dot only his unpaid personal services, both in the eqnip- 
ment and conduct of the expedition, but even the profits he has made 
by the produce of his own talents and industry—amounting to a sum 


mies from the soil of her King; it is therefore our duty to do so, and 
we refuse to withdraw our troops.” On the other hand, we find M’ 
Kossuth, even as a Minister responsible for the address just quoted’ 
; declaring that he wishes the independence of Lombardy, that he can- 


be it much or | puree he ae Np heard that these softeued the e 
| No doabt M. Koseath wished well to Italy ; but did h i 
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| not help feeling glad time Austria is be a 
| po P ng glad every time Austria aten, even 
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would be worse off than ever. Eading, as a matter of course in 
Kossuth’s vote for the address, which » carnage aid to Austria if . 
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have satisfied the Italians? And does he now believe that a mere ver- 


bal protest from England would avail to turn the seale by ey ir’ 
breadth in the presence of the fierce war he would fevelie oes ae 
solutism and > tay py on the continent? It may be a and 
necessary to engage in such a war, but let us clear] 

fore the srempes apne. ennnaes 60 be- 

Our objection to M. Kossuth is not that he should preach a 
for the relief of all oppressed peoples, but that he sheald at 
the name, and as the representative of the Hungarian eause. Oar ob. 
jection to M. Kossuth is made in the interest of Hungary, and in that 
alone. In announcing himself ‘‘ the real representative of the feel. 
ings of Hungary,” he has too much forgotten that others tcok part in 
the struggle, and have a right to be consulted about the future. [t 
is in the name of Hungary he declares that ‘‘ my nation will never 
accept and acknowledge the perjared house of Hapsburg;” claims ex- 
clusively ‘*for my country the government of a republic ;” proclaims 
himself *‘ still Governor of Hungary;” and asserts “as long as the 
people do not by their own free will release me from that office no one 
can legally control the affairs of government there but myself.” Thus 
have run his later speeches in England: and in such assertions we 
continue to see Bess of the clearsightedness of the Hungarian statesman 
than of the cloud by which proscription so often obscures the vision of 
the political exile. 

While M. Kossuth was yet in Hungary, and at the height of popu. 
lar power and favour, he never, in spite of what now appear to have 
been his republican tendencies, ventured to proclaim a republic. |: 
happened, towards the close of the struggle, that some whisper of 
those tendencies reached the army, and Kossuth cannot have for- 
gotten the remarkable declaration it provoked. Neither can he have 
lorgotten that it was his own Ministry which recommended him in Arad 
to resign his governorship. The language used by himself on the 11th 
and 14ch of August, 1849, remains on record—* Hereby in my name, 
and in the name of the Ministry, I retire from the Government. . . 
At present [ am a simple citizen and no more. You see, General, ii is 
a matter of conscience. I cannot yesterday abdicate and to day again 
assume the reins of government.” This is langnage which M. Kossuth 
cannot yet have forgotten, and which we therefore sincerely regret 
that he should now appear totally unconscious of having used. 

In writing thus we can have no other desire than that which has 
animated all our writings on the subject of Hungary for the last three 
years. We have done our best, with incessant and untiring zeal, to 
assist what we believed to be the righteous struggle of a nation for 
constitutional liberty, but to any single man engaged in it we have 
never given an unreserved confidence. And, with the permission of 
the most dogmatic and declamatory of our correspondents this is what 
we shall continue todo. This journal has higher objects to promote 
than are comprised in the exaltation of any individual, or any ftatter- 
ing exchanges of glorification between himself and his admirers. It 
was the ardent advocates of Hungary, and the persevering exponent of 
all that was at stake in the success of her gallant resistance, when a 
vast majority of those whose voices are now hoarse with bawling M. 
Kossuth’s name were wholly ignorant of what the struggle meant—if 
it be liberally conceded that they know.as much even now. Over and 
over again, when such a protest would yet have been in time, we called 
for the “* protest” now glibly called for when the time has passed away. 
What would have availed in 1849 would be of small avail now ; nor wil 
the occasion for helping Hungary with anything less than armed inter 
ference be likely again to arise, until her advocates and orators shall 
be content to place in the scale against her something less than the 
very existence of monarchy in Europe.—Ezxaminer, 22nd uit. 





Louris NaPpoLEON AND THE WoRKMEN.—A dinner was given at the 
Elysée, upon the occasion of the distribution of prizes, on Tuesday, the 
25th ult., by Louis Napoieon, to the persons decorated with .'e Legion 
of Honour, who were fifty-three in number. These, with the «dition 
of some who received medals, the Ministers, the President uf the 
Assembly, the military and civil authorities, and the corps diplomat ique 
amounted to 100 persons. Not the least honoured of the guests was M 
Charriére, the surgical instrument- maker, the first who was decorated, 
As soon as the dessert was placed on the table a servant in attendance 
handed a small morocco case to M. Charriére. He opened it, and 
found it énclosed an exquisitely- wrought gold cross, with the words 
engraved on it ‘‘ A. M. Charriére, ses ouvriers reconnaisants”—a testi 
monial to him from his workmen. A group was immediately forme¢ 
round the person so honoured, who, by the way, had been ignorant 0 
the intention of his workmen, anxious to know what it was. Louis 
Napoleon, perceiving the movement at the other end of the table, in- 
quired the cause. He was handed up the ornament. The President 
admired it, and paid his compliments to M. Uharriére. He then laid 
the case by his side, and soon some other subject of couversation occu: 
pied the attention of the party. Louis Napoleon wore at that moment 
a cross of the Legion of Honour, suspended at his button-hole; it wat 
adorned with diamonds of cousiderable value. Without any oue per: j 
ceiving what he did he quietly detached the rich decoration, oc 
deposited it im che case in place of the gold cross given by the work 
men, and which he, in the same quiet manner, attached to his button; 
hole. He thea sent back the case to M. Charridre, who allowed it - 
remain on the table by him. Some minutes afterwards a person wh! 
had not examined the gift of the workmenasked to see it. M Charrie % 
started on finding his gold cross replaced by a diamond decoration : 
the Legion of Honour, fifty times its value. He turnel his eyes ; 
where the President sat, and saw hisown cross. He iustautly rose re 
expressed his thanks for the goodwill of the Presilent, but fe vred ° 
ornament was too rich for him to accept. He said, however, “s de 
permitted, he would offer it in the President’s name, to the workme 
who had honoured him; that he would have it set'in ® large mee bo 
a gift from Louis Napoleon, ane place it in his workshop Pipe ° “- 
and there invited the President, the Ministers, and al the ae. 
honour with their presence the /é¢e which was to inaugurate the p 
sentation of the gift, The invitation was accepted. 





STATUE oF THE LATE Lonp GeorGE BENTINCK, IN CAVENDISH- 
squank.—The site chosen for this bronze effigy of the late ne 
who has cast such lustre on the douse of Cavendish is seer 
enough. The inner and planted portion of the square is aves y dat 
session of an equestrian statue of some other personage. e : A 
tail is unfortunately turned in the direction of penn 8 » ok 
sequently exhibits a back presentation to the new Statue, which s — 
at the Holles street side of the square, and looks cera - g} eld 
thoroughfare just mentioned. One great advantage of being New - 
from the causeway is thus secured; 86, In the majority of cases, st - 
erected in the centre of enclosed spaces throughout this mutroper® = 
inaccessible to the multitude, and waste their sweecness on the . . 
air within the railings. George Canning and William Pitt nape - 
respectively the soot fortune to be placed prominently under : ep 
lic eye, in Hanover. square and eed oy ; and Lord George Bent!" 
‘tee t position, is equally well off. ‘ : - 
The Mttitude is chosen with judgment, and his Lordship vad inl 
hand some po:itical documents, while the other is engaged in ety 
of his favourite mantle py to casting it over iy! 8 io - 
the effect combines graceful ease with a due roportion of — Ae 
the genuine bearing of a peut rate gentleman. We dt A 
seen the modern costume treated se skilfully, and made ~ - 
flowing simplicity of classic drapery. The figure is a. nee 
height: the pedestal, formed of one block, highly polishe Jody 

ranite, from the Peterhead quarries in Aberdeenshire, AP a . 
eight tons weight, and is eight feet high. It bears the follo 
iption : 
WO icasate GrorGe FREDERICK ——— Bentinckx.— Born, 
ary 27, 1802.—Died, September 21, . rfa 
rors monument to the comet Parliamentary leader i oe assue 
political party has been erected by subscription ; and : ~ ve earet 
from the studio of Thomas Campbell, of 16, Great Marlboroug , 
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This eminent sculptor has long since won his laurels in the exce 
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of colossal figures, both in bronze and marble. Several of his best per- 
formances adorn the capital of Scotland; and the great equestrian group 
of the Bar! of Hopetoun is a very remarkable specimen of his powers. 
The horse is represented as fondly caressing with his neck and head 
the person of bis gallant master, who stands dismounted, concerning 
which Lord Peter Kobertson has put on record a facetious criticisun— 
that the national character of the artist was clearly discoverable from 
his making the war charger scratch his Caledonian proprietor.—J//. 
News. 


Instructions ro rue Cuinese Army.—The following extract 
from the instructions of the Council of the Celestial Empire to the 
General commanding their armies has never, we believe, been publish 
ed in this country :—*‘ Take notice of this in particular; you have to 
deal with people who wear breeches so tight that when once the sol 
diers fall they cannot get themselves up again. Your first endeavour 
must be to throw them down. Paint your faces as fantastically as you 
can, and when you approach the enemy, shout out and make the most 
hideous noises and grimaces possible to frighten and make them tumble 
down. When prostrate, they are at your mercy.— Kentish Independent. 








Rev Rerve.icans.—Another correspondent casts a doubt on the 
correctness of the orthography of the word ‘ Rouges,” the French 
name for the ultra-republicans, and by us translated ‘* Reds.” He 
suggests that ‘‘ Rouges,” as applied to the party of disorder, is @ cor- 
ruption of an Anglicism, to be rectified by the transposition of two let. 
ters: and inquires whether it should not be properly spelt ‘* Rogues. 
—ibid. 





ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE. 


Thie Evening will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grend Opera, in five acts, of 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, 


Robert, ide of Normandy...cc.-.ccccccessses se evcceccce:_seeeee Sig. Bettini. 
Alice, Norinan Girl,....... "i Cae hakeranesiseese Shaw ..++. Signore Steffanone 


Secured Seats, $1 50; Parquette »nd Boxes, $1; Amphitheatre, 50 cents. Doors open 
at half-paet six—to commence at seven. 


AMERICAN ART UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION AT TRIPLER HALL. I8 POSTPONED UNTIL 


Wednesday Ev » Dec 31, 1851. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES 4DMITTED. 
CHUICE COLLECTION of Works of Art, Including Paintinzs, Sculpture, Bronzes, 
A &c., Wilt be alloited to the Members, Among the Paintings are the works of Leuize, 
Duraud, Huntington, Kersett, Grey, Hicks, Cropsey, Church, Mount, Edmonds, Gi«ss, 
Woodville, Ranny, Gignoux, Oadie, Peel, Byoutelle, who, with various others our ecknow- 
ledyed best artis's are amply represented, =— ; 

Each Member, besides » share in the distribution of the above Works of Art, will be en- 
titled to six fine Envravinge. #li from American Subjects, by American Artists, vic: MEX!- 
CaN News, (large print.) by Woodville; Marion Crossing the Peedee, by Kanvuy; Mount 

ashingion by Keneett; Old '76 and Young ’48, by Woodville; Baryuining for a Horse, by 
ieee American Harves ing Scenery, by Cropsey 
It is imyortant that #/] subscriptions shail be received at as early aday as possible, that 
additional purchases may be made be yond the present large investment, proportioned to ihe 
Hocreased amount 

It is by the Union of large rumbers that each receives a higher return—the Society ac- 
complishing fur its members, fur artists and for the count:y, what no indiviausl action can 
singly serure. 

It is acknuwledged by all who have eeen the present collection, to be far superior to that 
of any furmer vear. 

The Free Gallery, containing the Paintings, Sculptures, &c.. open day and evening at 
No. 497 BRUADWaY, Near Broome-St. 














Marniepd—IJn London, at St. Pancras Church, by special license, on the 9th of 
) October last, by the Kev. F. J: Stainforth, John Joseph Whiting. Esq, Surgeon, 
| eldest son of J. B, Whiting, Esq, J.P, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, to Mary Jane, only 
' daughter of the la:e Joceph Farnden, Esq., Stat! Surgeon, First Class. 











~~ Exchange al “New York on ‘London, at 60 days, 1101-44 110 3-4. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1851. 








In the absenceof any new topic for popular excitement, Kossuth con- 
‘tinues to be the main object of regard. And in truth, so concentrated 
on him is the public gaze, that it were not easy to supplant him, until 
the general curiosity is sated, and the fever of the moment calms down. 
We must therefore resume our brief glance at his proceedings during the 


| past weck.—But before doing so, we invite the reader's attention to an 
) GFticle from the Lemdva Meumener wich will ve Tound apove, wend 


| which we quote because it confirms our repeated assertion, that the 
great man of the day took no hold on political parties in England, 
whatever may have been the noisy enthusiasm with which he was there 
staunchest amongst the ultra-liberal papers, verging even at times on 
radicalism, and distinguished especially by its bitter and long-continu- 
welcomed. For the benefit of those who are not familiar with London 
journals, it should be added that the Examiner is perhaps the ablest and 
}ed denunciation of despotista in every shape. We have abstained 
from republishing the attacks of the Times on Kossuth, because they 
are regarded with considerable suspicion and are unquestionably mali- 
‘cious and overstrained ; but remarks coming from such a source as the 
Examiner cannot fail to command attention. , 

To return, however, to the more immediate business before us. Con- 
gress—going from the extreme of dilatoriness to that of haste, as if 
the House of Representatives at least became all at once ashamed to 

| lag behind the public—has passed a joint resolution to *‘ give Louis 
Kossuth a cordivl welcome to the capital and to the country.” The 

‘Senate debated at its ease this resolution and several amendments to it, 
and finally affirmed it by a vote of 33 to 6, on Friday of last week. The 
House agreed io it, without any debate whatever, on Monday last, the 
division list showing the immense majority of 181 against 16. The 
President has in due form transmitted it to M. Kossuth ; and so that 
part of the matter is officially disposed of; and it only remains to be 
seen what sort of reception the welcomed hero will meet with from the 
Government avd the Legislature in their individual capacities, that so 
an opinion may be formed as to the real effect of Kossuth’s visit, upon 
the foreign policy of the Uaited States and upon their choice of a future 
President. 

Now it was remarkable that in the Senate special pains were taken 
to avoid attaching any political meaning to the words of the resolution, 
and that severel amendments were rejected on the ground of their 
ainting too plainly at connivance in M. Kossuth’s ulterior objects. But 
notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding that the House of Repres- 
entatives expressed no more than a general concurrence, Kossuth 
with lawyer. like astuteness seized forthwith upon the fact, and int: 
preted it in his own fashion. The news was read in Saturday morn- 
ing’s papers; and in replying to the very first American deputation 
which waited on him (from Newark), on that day, he took occasion to 
observe, in relation to it—‘‘ I am entirely aware of the immense value 
of that great welcome. It has been suggested that it has no political 
meaning; but I know that it has, and a meaning, too, of the deepest 
importance.” Can you not fancy a shrewd counsel putting a case to a 
jury, cajoling them out of their previous impressions by the adroit 
throwing in of the word « suggested,” and dismissing them with the 
conviction that his interpretation was natural and correct ? Let nobody 
say that we do not appreciate the abilities of this wondertul man,— 
Verily he is a master of his art. 

The principal event of the week, however, has been, or was expected 
to be, the banquet offered to Kossuth by the Press. It was given in 
magnificent style at the Astor House on Monday, and was attended by 
between two and three hundred gentlemen. Mr. Bryant, the veteran 
Poet-Editor of the Evening Post, presided, and amongst the members 
of the profession most prominent in getting up and conducting the fes- 
tival were Messrs. Greeley and C. A. Dana, of the T'ri/une—Butler, of 
the Journal of Commerce—Raymond, of the Times—Parke Godwin, of 
the Post—and Cornelius Matthews, of the Literary World. Mr. Ban- 
croft and Dr. King of Columbia College were mongst the guests; but 





with the Press, might gracefully have been included amongst its asso- 
ciates. There was, however, no lack of able speakers, apart from the 
great hero of the entertainment, as may be guessed from the few names 
recorded above.—Kossuth’s speech on this occasion, though forcible, for 
he deals not in platitudes, was composed of drier and less acceptable ma- 
terials than his great oration at the civic banquet. It was divided be- 
tween his entertainers and his cause—the latter being treated from the 
historical point of view, and inducing the repetition of many statements 
with which the public is already familiarized, through the columns of 
newspapers and the pages of reviews.—Our English eye of course rests 
upon a paragraph, wherein our home journalism comes under notice ; 
and we comment upon it, because it still further illusirates that want 
of consistency in M. Kossuth’s remarks, on which we have repeatedly 
dwelt. In exalting (very naturally) the American over the European 
Press, the speaker said, 


But it is chiefly, «7st only Great Britain in Europe which boasts to have a 

Free Press, and to Le sure during my brief stay in England I joyfuliy saw that 
really there isa freedom to print, almost an unlimited one, so far that I saw printed 
advertisements, spread at every corner, and signed by the publisuers, stating that 

Queen Victoria is no lawful Queen—that she ought to be sent to the Tower, and 

all those who rule ought to be hanged. Men laughed, and nobody cared about the 

foolish extravagancy. pickee: 

And yet I dare say, and I hope the generous people of Great Britain will not 

feel offended at my stating the fact, that there is no practical freedom of the press. 
The freedom of the Press, to be a praciical one, must be a common beuefit to 
all—else it is no freedom. buta privilege. cis wanting two ingredients—freedom 
of printing and freedum of reading. Now there is no freedom of reading there, 
because there is no possibility fur the people at large to do so. Because the cir- 
culation of newspapers, the indispensable moral foud of human intellect, is bya 
heavy taxation, checked. 

M. Kossuth himself admits the *‘ almost unlimited” freedom of print- 
ing in England, and we need not therefore dwell on it ; whilst as to 
there being no freedom of reading, we refer him to an indisputable 
authority, and beg to quote two or three extracts from his own speeches 
there delivered. These testify, not only tothe freedom and vigilance of 
the Press, but also to the formation and power of public opinion—a far 
better proof of newspaper influerce than a bundle of statistical returns. 
On the 11th of last month, at a public meeting at Manchester, M. 
Kossuth uttered these words :— 

For in England where every word is caught by the press—that mother and 
guardian of all progress—every word should be weighed, and carefully weighed, 
by any man in my position. 

If M. Kossuth ** weighed and carefully weighed” his words, before 
utterance, we may surely do so now; and we do not find that in thus 
associating journalism and progress he discovers any want of freedom 
of reading.—On the very next day, at Birmingham, he further said, 

I do not trace the strength and greatness of England so much to her institutions 
as to that public spirit which animates the entire population, England is now my 
book of life ; and henceforth my soul and heart shall bear the seal of that book. 

sae I know from history that the most efficient part of your axletree 


depends upon the fact that your Government aud Parliament take their direction 
from public opinion. 


On a previous occasion, the accomplished orator had called London 
** the heart of tho world, the metropolis of political freedom”; showing 
altogether that the tax on newspapers*in England neither fetters the 
Press, nor excludes the Public from direct action on public affairs.— 
We have not room for further comment; not even for enlarging, in con- 
nection with this subject, on M. Kossuth’s own direct and systematized 
attempt to bribe the Vienna Press by pecuniary means, during the 
early period of the Hungarian struggle—a fact not of course alluded to 
by himself, but unpleasantly brought to mind by the Courier & En- 
quirer, which journal is at feud with him. Nor shall we stay for long 
comment; even on the warlike speech of that Boanerges of the Gospel 


of Peace, the Revd. Henry Ward Beecher, who sustained his notoriety 
by thus winding up an address that elicited “frequent outbursts of 


————Ss 


literary and intellectual celebrities, who if not absolutely connected | are prepared to return a member hostile to any anti- papal ministry.— 


The young King of Hanover has formed a new Cabinet, deseribed as 
re actionary—a dangerous experiment —That celebrated soldier- states- 
man, Narvaez, has returned again to Madrid, where we may onee more 
find him re-instated in office and in power. ~ 





A very curious, though probably exaggerated, glimpse at French 

political and socio-political life will be found above, in an article m 

the Constitutionne/. Strange as it is, and grave as are its charges, it 

is but a sample of that eternal conflict of antagonistic cliques, which 
goes on from year’s end to year’s end in the pleasant city of Paris. 

—The Assembly snatched a brief triumph over the President, in throw- 
ing out his proposed change of the Constitution by which he was to be 
re-eligible; but the ministry took revenge by triumpbing over their 
rivals in the Chamber, and defeating the efforts of the latter to secure 
the practical command of the army. The opponents of Louis Napoleon 
are now acting again on the offensive, and are urging the modification 
and application of an article in the elastic charter itself, by which the 
President and his Cabinet are rendered liable to a charge of high trea- 
son, if they tamper with another article which forbids that official’s 
re-election. The roundabout way in which this is attempted, it would 
take too much space to describe: the short of it is that we may expect 
to hear of another senatorial battle-royal, andof new parliamentary 
strategies. In view of the political state of France, ardent republicans 
in this country might well pause, ere they aid in forcing institutions 
upon those to whom democracy is a terrible burden. 





In reply to a requisition from the U. 8. Senate, the President has 
communicated to that body the instructions issued to commodore Par- 
ker of the U.S. N. for proceeding in the Saranac, war steamer, to San 
Juan de Nicaragua, in consequeuce of the affair of the Prometheus. At 
the same time, the Senate was informed that the President could not 
consistently with the public interest communicate the instructions 
forwarded to the American Minister in London. The orders to Com- 
modore Parker are appended. The Sphynx (we copy from the /Vution= 
al Intelligencer) should be the Express. The former vessel in H. MJ 
service is in the East Indies. and is a steamer. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, December 3, 1851, 

Sin,—The President has learned that an English brig of war, the Sphynz, lying 
in the harbor of San Juan de Nicaragua, has recently fired upon the American 
steamer Prometheus, while in the act of departing from that harvor, and compell- 
ed her to pay certain demands alleged to be port charges, and claimed by persons 
professing to act under the authority of the local Government. 

The particulars of the affair will be found in a leer of the Captain ofthe Pro- 
metheus. already published in the newspapers of New York, a copy of which is 
herewith transmitted. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the question between the Captain of the 
Prometheus and the authorities of Nicaragua, the United Siates acknowledge no 
right in the Government or vessels of Great Britain to exercise any police and 
supervision over American merchant vessels, in Nicaragua or elsewhere out of the 
British dominions. On the contrary, the first article of the convention between the 
United States and her Britannic Majesty, relative to Nicaragua, signed April 19, 
1850 of which a copy is also enciosed, expressly excludes each of the contracting par- 
ties from assuming or exercising any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, che 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America. 

You will, therefore, as soon asthe Saranac shall be in all respects ready for sea, 
proceed in her to San Juan de Nicaragua for the pur of affording protection to 
American commerce and interests on that coast against any such interference for 
the future, Andon your arrival there you will notify the offiver in command of her 
Britannic Majesty’s naval forces in that harbour, or on that coast, of the object of 

our Visit. 
4 At the same time you will assure the loca! authorities of the port that the United 
States will not justify the non-payment of any lawful and proper port daties on the 
part of their merchant vessels, and that they desire the most friendly relations 
with the Government of Central America, and will faithfully maintain oa their part 
the stipulations of the treaty already referredto. ~ * * * 
Lam, very respeetfully, your obedient 


Com. F. A. PARKER, 
Commanding U. 8. Home Squadron, Pensacola. 


servant, 
Witt. A. GRAHAM. 





laughter and applause.” 

The sum total of all revolutions is contained in the New Testament. It contains 
the greatest magazine of bomb-shells, torpedoes and rockets, and other devastating 
elements, of all other bovks put together. 

Those who file the d/dion, and are curious to see more of the author 
of this new version of Scripture, may refer to our last-year’s issne of 
September 28. Yet, after all, the profanity of this reverend firebrand 
sinks into nothing, when compared with that of an audacious blas- 
phemer elsewhere, who is reported to have likened Kcssuth to the 
** second Christ.” Absurdities and extravagances of all sorts generally 
attend these outbreaks of public feeling; but it were to be hoped that 
the pulpit might be free from them. 

Tuesday night brought a magnificent turn-out at Castle Garden of 
the First Division of the New York State Militia, Notwithstanding the 
unusual and intense cold, they mustered about five thousand strong, in 
their zeal to do honour to the great Hungarian. He addressed them 
in along and soul-stirring and most appropriate speech, closing it with 
truly dramatic effect, as well he can. He drew his sword—the gift of 
an American citizen—and swore upon it that he would ever be “ faith- 
ful in the cause of freedom, foremost in the battle, and unpolluted by 
ambiticn or cowardice.’ If all the homage he receives does not inspire 
him with ambition, he is undoubtedly a paragon. This Castle Garden 
military scene, asa mere spectacle, was prodiziously fine.-—On Thurs- 
day evening, Kossuth delivered a warlike public address in the 
Rev. Mr. Beecher’s Church at Brooklyn, acquiring thereby a very 
large sum in aid of his cause. Lust night « grand entertainment 
was offered him at Tripler Hall, by the Bar of New York. So is 
his time passed in the unceasing receipt of public testimonials, or 
in his own astonishing efforts at stirring up public sympathy on 
behalf of his country. The pecuniary aid resulting therefrom 
comes rolling in with unexpected abundance. There is no doubt 
that a large portion of the public shuts its eyes to the dangers 
and inconveniences into which it is drawn, and enlists with pocket 
and voice in his favour. How long the excitement will last, it is hard 
to say ; but scarcely long after he re-embarks for Europe.—On Monday 
he starts for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Before leaving this topic, we should notice that the English mail of 
the 29th ult. brought intelligence of a contemplated but suppressed 
outbreak amongst the Austrian troops quartered at Rendsburg, in 
Schleswig-Holstein. The conspirators are said to have been mainly 
composed of Hungarian nobles, condemned to serve as privates in the 
Austrian army, and the attempt is thought to have been brought about 
through Kossuth’s agency 


From the English papers by the same mail, which arrived last week, 
after we went to press, we gloan a few items of news, omitte:! in the 
telegraphic report from Halifax.—Sir R. Abercromby, British Minister 
to Sardinia, is appointed to that post at the Hague.—The trial of the 
late Lord Alborough’s sons, by an Austrian tribunal, on charge of 
political offences at Leghorn, has terminated in their perpetual banish- 
ment from the Tuscan States —The Royal Commissioners for the Great 
Exhibition have received a supplemental charter from the Crown, 
authorizing them to dispose of the surplusin their hands. They will, 
however, probably await a Parliamentary decision.—Lieut. Pim, R.N., 
on his way to search the Coast of Siberia for traces of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his comrades, had arrived at Berlin, had been received with 
marked distinction by the King of Prussia, and had been furnished 





it seems somewhat strange that there was not a greater gathering of 


with strong letters of recommendation to the Czar.—Mr. Hawes, it is 
said, will certainly retire from l’arlia ment, and the electors of Kinsale 


Hoping that no local collision will take place between the respective 
ships of war, we shall be heartily glad if the late occurrence bring to 
& point all complicated questions between the two Governments, con- 
nected with Central American affairs. It was fondly believed that they 
were quieted by the Bulwer-Clayton treaty of last year; but its loose 
interpretation assimilates it to that famous act of Parliament through 
which somebody observed that he could drive a coach-and-six.—Let us 
be permitted to trust also that, since the irascible General Cass has 
taken the matter iajhand, he will in future discussion of it keep a little 
closer to reason and probability, than he did on opening the subject, on 
the 12th inst. He then wandered off to his pet ‘‘ right of search,” and 
made the astounding statement that, if France and Great Britain joined 
with Cuba in securing the coast uf the latter from invasion, they would 
have ‘‘ complete authority and command of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and under pretext of protecting Cuba will 
claim to exercise the right of searching a// American vessels, whereso- 
ever sailing.”!! Perhaps this picture of maritime audacity entirely 
took away the breath of the Senate, for we observe that no reply was 
made. 





Not having a city itemiser in our employ, nor scanning with curious 
eye the daily record of occurrences in this great metropolis, it escaped 
our knowledge until Saturday last, that the British flag had been for- 
cibly dismounted from the Irving House, where it had hung side by 
side with the banners of the United States, Turkey, and Hungary, dur- 
ing several days subsequent to the public entry of Kossuth into New 
York. We noticed indeed that it had disappeared, but asked no ques- 
tions. inder the natural feeling that they who hoisted it had a perfect 
right to take it down, and under the equally natural impression that 
at their bidding it wasremoved. The following letter and article, in 
the Journal of Commerce of this day week, first enlightened us as to 
the true state of the case; or we should not have passed it altogether 
unnoticed. 

KING MOB AGAIN RAMPANT. 


For the first time since the Astor Place Riot, we have had a specimen of the 
true nob spirit, distinguished by the same unvarying elements, viz , stupidity and 
ferocity. I allude to the compulsory removal on Wednesday morning, of the 
British flag from the front of the IrvingHouse, where it had hung for several days 
in company with those of the United States and Turkey,—as an emblem of the 
means by which M. Kossuth had obtained his freedom. 

Although the reason of its display in that connection was so plain that a child 
could understand it, yet King ‘Mob tonk offence, and would have it down, on 
of more damages to the premises than he was probably able to pay for; Mr. How- 
ard, not wishing for a collision with an irresponsible rabble, very ly com- 
plied with its request, and the obnoxious banner was withdrawn. 

As a contrast to this piece of intolerance, let us, in our mind’s eye, take a eae 
at the good ony of Liverpool as it appeared on the Fourth of July last, pro- 
cession is defiling through the principal streets, carrying benners and eerie 
a band of music gives tothe air the trismphant antiems of a foreign land. same 
flags are flying peaceably in various directions and in prominent situations. W hat 
flag is itthat thus flaunts in the wind in England's seccnd city, and what airs are 
sounding from one end of the town to the other? The stars and stripes of this 
| Union, and the national airs commemorating their independence of England! Does 
| any one tear down the colors and put to Mcht the mneietang! me “re os safe 

as if they were at home in America. ‘Ihe enlig'iened peupie of Liverpool scorn- 
ed to interfere with an innocent demonstration made without offensive intentions, 
but cheered the rival flag as it passed along, even on the day when ‘ts exhibition 
might have been construed into an affront. 

As Mrs Malaprop says, “ comparisons are odorous,” go J wi!l make nore, but 
| subscribe myself yours, QuiILisert, 
| New York, Dec. 12, 135). 


| On this the Journal of Commerce observes, 


Nearly all the persons concerned in this outrige, we believe, are 
foreigners. It is to be hoped they all are. Americans, we are sure, 





would not descend to auch meanness. Nor would they be guilty of the 
folly of insulting England, at the very moment when their friend Kos- 
suta was seeking to cffect an understanding between her and the Uni- 
ted States, for the benefit of freedom on the European Continent. But 
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such is the stupidity of mobs and half mobs. In attempting to injure 
others, they defeat their own objects. The following are the facts in 
the above case, so far as we have been able to ascertain them :-— 

Since the arrival of Kossuth, Mr. Howard had displayed from the 
parapet of his establishment, the Turkish, English, and American flags, 
—the latter occupying the central and most lofty position. On Wed- 
nesday, simultaneously with the reception of the Italian Committee, an 
assemblage of several thousand persons (many of whom came as the 
representatives of the Republicans of Europe) collected before the 
House. Considerable boisterousness prevailed, and in the midst of it, 
several unknown persons entered the building, greatly excited, appa- 
rently, as agents of those outside, and exclaimed, « Mr. Howard! Mr. 
Howard ! There are 5,000 persons in the street who are greatly dis- 
pleased with the appearance of the English flag on your House, and 
threaten, in case you do not take it down, to remove it themselves.” 
Mr. Howard, not knowing the object of the eee. and fearing a 
riotous demonstration, replied that he ‘‘ would remove the English flag, 
or all of them, or tear down the balcony, if it was desired, for it was 
always his wish to conform to public sentiment” The flag was forth- 
with removed, and all evidence of dissatisfaction ceased. 

We have no idea of troubling ourselves or our readers with any en- 
quiry as to the component portions of the mob, nor with any disqui- 
sition on mobs in general. They are dismissed with sufficient brevity 
and point by the letter-writer and journalist quoted above. Neither 
‘shall we call in question the perfect right of the landlord of an hotel to 
act according to his supreme will in such a case as this. His house is 
legitimately intended for feeding and lodging travellers or residents, 
not as the arena for political and sentimental displays of feeling—-albe- 
it when the latter conduces to the former, there appears no strong ‘re- 
luctance to minister to it, on the part of Mr. Howard, of the Irving 
House. If therefore feeders and lodgers were to be attracted or propi- 
tiated by putting up a certain symbol—up with it ! If the public called 
for its removal—then down with it, and take a drink! Why not? It’s 
altin the way of trade. We do not therefore quarrel with the popular 
hotel-keeper for his exceeding promptness in complying with the ami- 
able hints of the “‘severa? unknown persons.” Thank Heaven, the 
British flag was not in his keeping; nor do we think it probable that 
hereafter any British guests, aware of these circumstances, will run 
the risk of having their equanimity disturbed by finding their national 
emblem lowered so hurriedly and unceremoniously about their ears. 
There might indeed have been a semblance of resistance—an appeal to 
the better feeling of the indignant—a hint about the respect due to the 
Corporation which had ordered the obnoxious flag to be hoisted, and to 
the illustrious Kossuth over whom it waved. Without any conflict or 
any chance of one, the effect of this might have been tried; or at least, 
Mr Howard might have told the mob that if they chose thus to affrent 
a friendly nation, and their own Municipality, and its honoured guest, 
that he would not contend against force, but would leave them to do 
the work themselves. There was no need for the same alacrity which 
would have been creditable to a waiter in the hotel itself—no occasion 
for the “ coming, Sir, coming!” spirit—none whatever for feeling com- 
pelled to fancy Mr. Howard exclaiming, ‘‘the English flag ? yes gen-~ 
tlemen !—any other? yes, gentlemen !—all of them? yes, gentlemen ! 
—the balcony? yes, gentlemen!” 

But, as we have said, Mr. Howard was free to take his own course; 
nor should we have thus dwelt on the matter, did not the closing words 
attributed to him contain an insulting imputation upon the citizens of 
New York, where we, among tens of thousands of foreigners, pursue 
our calling quietly and undisturbed, and for whom we will ourselves 
speak up, if it please others to remain silent. A mob was at Mr. 
Howard's door, to whose dictation he very excusably gave way ; but he 
grossly insulted the fair repute of the city when he called this * con- 
forming to public sentiment!’ That mob had nothing in the world to 
do with public sentiment; and we do not believe we have one single 
American reader who will differ from us in this opinion. 





The Hon. Henry Clay has resigned his seat in the Senate of the 
United States ; and many a reader will join us in sincere regret that, 
ill health is the attributed cause for the retirement of this distinguish- 
ed man. 

Articles elsewhere, on the new Copyright treaty between England 
and France, are commended to notice? How does it happen that no 
independent member of Congress steps forward as the advocate of a 
similar arrangement between his country and Great Britain? There 
is opportunity for reaping deserved fame. 








Attempts at exhibiting the Fire Annihilator were made on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, far up town. We could not attend, but judge from 
the lengthened reports that the experiments were neither conclusive 
nor satisfactory ; and therefore reserve opinion on the subject—if in- 
deed it be a case calling for the assumed infallibility of Editorial judg- 
ment. 

Our latest accounts from Montreal are only to Tuesday last, the 16th 
inst., at which date the Montreal Herald totals up the election re- 
turns, as giving 30 ministerial, 23 opposition, and 5 Independent mem- 
bers returned. 

The distribution of the American Art Union, which was to have ta- 
ken place last evening, is postponed to the evening of the 31st inst. 








The Electric Light is at length to be brought into practical opera- 
tion. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company intend almost 
immediately to illuminate the several tunnels along their line by this 
pewerful and now practical system of illumination. The adoption of the 
electric light at these points is not for experimental purposes, but for 

ent use—all the difficulties which have hitherto beset the 
subject have been entirely suzmounted.——The Professorship of Poli- 
tical Economy at Oxford, has become vacant in consequence of Mr. 
Nassau Senior’sterm of office having expired. The professorship, which 
is tenable for five years only consecutively, is in the gift of Convocation. 
Among the candidates named to succeed Mr. Senior are Mr. Robert 
Lowe, late Fellow of Magdalen College, and Mr. Nease, Fellow 
of Oriel. The Reverend Henry B. Barry, Michel Fellow of Queen's 
College, and Mr. G. K. Richards, formerly of Trinity College, are also 
mentioned..—The .d4theneum says: ‘‘ Mr. Bohn has at length followed 
the example of Mr. Routlege; and, after a great waste of money in 
expenses, has surrendered the Washington Irving copyright 
battle to Mr. Bentley ; and if we are not misinformed, to Mr. Murray. 
The terms of the surrender have net transpired.”——-The famous vol- 
canic mountain of Mannaloa, inthe Sandwich Islands, which was sup- 
to have been extinct for ages, has broken into activity, and vomits 
flames and cinders-——The Paris Constitutionnel, has news by 
letters from Taganrog of a terrible defeat of a Russian corps d’armee by 
the Circassians, near Derband: the Russians lost the whole of their 
artillery, twenty-eight guns.——The General Board of Health in London 
has issued an edict against cellars. In Liv 1, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and other of our large towns, the cellars are the sources of many disea- 
ses; their damp floors, foul air, cold walls are the prime ministers of 
cholera, dysentery, influenza and scarlet fever. Nowhere is the sani- 
tary reformer needed more.. 


Proposep BreaxwaTER AT LiverPoon.—The sketch of a proposed 
breakwater at Liverpool has been planned by Mr. Rennie, C.E. Tbat 
gentleman says,‘ The object of the proposed undertaking is the im- 
provement of the port and harbcur of Liverpool by means of a break- 
water, to the projected from the Black Rock Point, in a line nearly 





paral'el to the eastern shore. The breakwater will take a north west- 
erly direction, and rest upon the Brazil and North Burbo Banks, so 
as to leave open or close the Rock Channel, as maz be deemed expedient. 
The advantages which would be derived from such a work would be, 

and maintaining the depth of the Victoria Channel by 
the natural actiun of the tidal currents; the protection of the North 
Docks and Bootle Shore from the violent effects of prevailing win!s, 


and the improvement of the navigation generally over the Bar; the 
raising of the Great Burbo and adjacent send banks, and their pro- 
bable conversion into many thousand acres of valuable land a ong 
the whole shore of the Leasowes, from Hilbre Island to Black River 


Point.” 


Her Masesry’s Esrare or BALMoRAL.—We are happy to be able 
to announce that the beautiful estate of Balmoral, in this county—the 
Highland home of our beloved Sovereign for four years past—is now 
‘* Royal property.” We believe that Dr. Robertson, comwmissioner for 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Edward White, Esq., solicitor, 
have come to a final agreement with the trustees of the Earl of Fife, by 
which the fee simple of the estate has become the property of her 
Majesty the Queen —.dberdeen Journal. The property (says the Perth 
Courier) extends fully seven miles in length by four in breadth, and 
includes the best deer range in -he Grampian chain. The purchase- 
money agreed on is £31,500 To this has also been added another £2000, 
48 & solatium to the tenant of Balmora’ ; for her Majesty's occupancy, 
during these two or three past seasons, has been in the capacity of a 
sub. tenant, the premises being under lease to a different party, and of 
which there were upwards of 20 years to run. 








Liasiiry or Ramway Companres.—At the Oldham County 
Court, Mr. J. Duncuft, M.P., recently sued the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company for the sum of 11s. , the amount of expenses in- 
curred by him in reaching his destination in consequence of the delay 
for & quarter of an hour of the train in which he was travelling 
Counsel for the company contended that the delay was unavoidable, 
being occasioned by a certain derangement of the machinery of the 
engine, for the entire Sr of which scientific men had not yet 
discovered a remedy ; but the judge, nevertheless, decreed for the full 
amount claimed, with costs. 





Army. 


Wanr-Orrice, Nov. 28.—4th Regt of Ft; Capt A Rutherford, from half-pay 
Unatt, to be Capt, v Harrison, who ex. 10th Ft; Capt 8 B Lamb, from 83d Ft, 
to be Capt, v Moore, who ex. 2ist Ft; Lt W P Collingwood, from 37th Ft, to 
be First Lt, v Evans, whoex. 35th Ft; Capt T Spring, fom 83d Ft, to be Capt. 
v Cooke, app to 83d Ft. 37th Ft; First Lt H F Evans, from 2ist Ft, to ve Lt, 
v Collingwood, who ex. 42d Ft; Capt F G Wilkinson, from 43d Ft, to be Capt, 
v Cockburn, who ex. 43d Ft; Capt T H Cockburn, froin 42d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Wilkinson, who ex. 75th Ft; Capt T C Dunbar, from 98th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Goodwin, who ex. 83rd Ft; Capt G F Moore, from 10ih Ft, to be Capt, v Lamb, 
who ex; Capt E B Cooke, from 35th Ft, to be Capt, v Spring, appto 35th Ft. 95th 
Ft; Lt J N Sargent to be Adj, v Dowdal!, pro. 98th Ft; Capt H W Goodwyn, 
from 75th Ft, to be Capt, v Dunbar, who ex. 

Brevet.—Brevet Lt-Col J A Butler, half-pay Unatt, to be Col in the Army. 

OFFicg OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 26.—R! Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt C J Dowse 
to be First Lt, v Place, res. Corps of Rl Engineers; Brevet Maj W C Forbes to 
be Lt-Col, v Tait, dec ; Sec Capt P I Bainbrigge to be Capt, v Furbes; First Lt 
_— to be Sec Capt, v Bainbrigge ; Sec Lt H C Elphinstone to be First Jt, v 

88. 

The date of the promotion of the undermentioned officers has been altered to 
3let August. 1851, viz.:—Lt-Col T Hore, Capt J W Gordon, Sec Capt D Gafton, 
Sec Capt H W Barlow, Firet Lt E Bridge. 

Sec Capt A P G Ross tw be Capt, v Whitmore, dec; First Lt W M Inglis to be 
Sec Capt, v Ross; Sec Lt C E Cumberland to be First Lt, v Inglis 

It is said the Inspectorship of Cavalry has been given to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. 


Ovituary. 


C. A. MACKENZIE, EsQ.—We copied yesterday from a provincial paper a no- 
tice of the death of Lord Maekenzie; to day it falls to our lot to notice the death of 
another member of the extensive clan to which the late Scottish Judge belonged 
Mr. Mackenzie, whose death we are now called upon to record, was frequently 
employed by Government on important missions. He was sent over in 1810 to 
Morlaix to negotiate an exchange of prisoners with Napoleon; and shortly after 
that negotiation was unsuccessfully terminated, and Napoleon had descended 
to abuse the English representative in the Moni/eur, the Goverument to mark 
their approbation of his services appointed him to receive and entertain Prince 
Lucien oagerts, who had been taken prisoner of war. After the peace Mr. 
Mackenzie presided for several years over the Commission for the Investigation 
of British Claims on ihe French Government, and shortly after the closing of that 
office, in 1828, he was sent to Portagal to adjust some political differences, at the 
difficult period of the troubles between the brothers Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 
His health had failed for some time before his death; and though he was frequent 








Jy seen at the Travellers’ Ciub, ove of whose orshe w 

entirely withdrawn from society for the last two or three years, He’ died Une 
house, in Hyde-park place, in the 73d year of his age, aud has, we understand, left 
a considerable portion of his property to found a museum at Dingwall, N.B, in 
which his valuable pictures and works of art, and a considerable portion of his 
library, will be deposited.— Times, 26¢h ult. 


Sir Horace Seymour.—Colonel Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, K.C.H. 
and M.P., whose death was briefly noticed in last week's Albion, was the third son 
of Lord Hugh Seymour, fitih son of Francis, first Marquisof Hertford. He was 
born the November, 1791. In 1811 he entered the British army, beginning 
his military career in the Peninsula, and actively serving till the close of the war. 
At Waterloo he was Aide-de camp to Lord Anglesey, and his gallantry was re- 
markable in those brilliant charges made by Anglesey on the enemy's cavalry,— 
During the eventfal moments of that day of glory, Seymour's right arm and broad. 
sword did terrible execution ; he is reported to have slain more men than any 
other individual on the field. At the peece he retired with a Colonel's rank. He 
was since Equerry to William 1V. Sir Horace took a part on the Conservative 
side of politics. He represented successively, from 1818, in Parliament, Lisburne, 
Bodmin, Medhurst, the county of Antrim, and, lastly, Lisburne sgain, for which 
he was member at the time of his decease. Sir Horace counted among his bro- 
thers the gallant Rear-Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour, and the late Lieut. - 
Colonel Hugh Seymour. 





German Orera.—The “ Liederkranz” repeated their performance) of th 
Czaar und Zimmerman on Thursday evening, a full account of which opera w : 
given in our last nuuber. We regretted tnat we were not able to be present _ 
are pleased to learn that there is a prospect of a continuation of the Ge . 
representations among us, which will be a new and delightful feature of ou 
ter music. Though we do not expect a performance of the very highest tone stil] 
itis always interesting to hear new operas and of so entirely different a item 
from those to which we are accustomed in New-York, like the one they have ; : 
given. Their choice will probably be light amusing operas of the same hay 
of which there is such a delightful multitude on the German stage. i 


MabD’LLE DELILLE.—A new “ Prima Donua, de L’Opera Comique, Paris” has 
appeared among us, and gave a concert on Thursday evening at the Metropolitan 
Hall. We hoped to have heard at least part of the performance alluded to but 
on arriving a little late at the Hall, found the doors already closed. The ata 
was under the direction of Mr. W. Vincent Wallace, which isaa good voucher 
for the lady's merits. We hope soon to have another opportunity of hearing 

i 


Brama. 


Tae BRoapwar—Mk. G. V. Brooxe.—This long-expected and much be- 
praised tragic actor made his first appearance on Monday evening, in the part of 
Othello. He was welcomed by a crowded assemblage with those hearty greetings, 
which we mast say are always awarded on the Americaa boards to European 
candidates for fame and furtune. Testing his merits by the performance of thi 
single character, and measuring them by the exalted impressions conveyed hither 
through the medium of the English press, we must plainly state that Mr, Brooke 
hes failed to realise public expectation. We were led to look for a genius—we 
have only found a man of talent and experience. It is eminently disagreeable 
to write thus of a fellow-countryman, who is just entering on a professional tour . 
but in seeing and judging for the information of our readers, we shall neither be 
overawed by the greatness of Mr. Brooke’s reputation, nor shrink from finding our 
opinivn at variance with that of many of our leviathan contemperaries across the 
water. 

The main, and certainly by far the most attractive, point whereia this gentleman 
differs from his predecessors in rendering Othello, is his throwing iato it an un. 
usual amount of tenderness and sorrowful feeling, and his elothing mach of the 
language with a pathos appropriate to this conception and at times inexpressibly 
touching. Thus his delivery of the famous “Fareweli! Othello’s occupation 
gone,” was one of the most effective we have heard since the days of Edmund 
Kean; inasmuch as he lets one perceive the increasing poignancy of his grief, 
whilst sentence by sentence he enumerates the forsaken implements of his trade 
in words whose surpassing beauty even Shakspeare himself has never excelled. 
The pathetic, then, is a strong point with Mr. Brooke, and is in fact one of his chief 
merits. It were veedless to add that even perfection herein would not alone con. 
stitute a great actor—how profound is our disappoiutment therefore when we find 
it united to a grave and pervading fault, serious enough to smother all manner of 
good qualities. We allude to Mr. Brooke’s unnatural and abrapt transitions of 
voice, which are so unfortunately frequent as to be deemed charaeteristic of his 
atyle, and so obviously aosurd as to mar it entirely. Thus at times he adopts the 
habitual, pompous, stage-declamation; then (though rarely) retreats into a bi: of 
the colloquial; and anon starts off unexpectedly into the deepest guttural urder 
tone, awfully sepulehral. The theatrical listener can scarcely avoid @ recurrence 
to Mrs. Malaprop's description of Capt. Absulute—“like Cerberus, two gentle 
men at once’’—or as Colman has it, to the “ two single gentlemen relied into ove.” 
These shifts moveover are so astoundingly rapid that you are almost bewildered in 
your identification of the man; and when satisfied, fee! more inetined to thank 
him for his specimen of ventriloquism than to applaud him for his imterpretation of 
the text. Neither, if we could get over our aversion to this fantastic mode of 
emphasizing words and paragraphs, should we discover in Mr. Brooke any pecu- 
liar right to adopt it, sanctioned by taste or judgment. His own are not remark- 
able when he is tempted intu a new reading, such for instance as laying stress 
upon the word “ear,”’ when he says of Desdemona in the well-known speech 
before the Senate, 


rman 
t win- 


her, 


“ And with a greedy ear,” &c, 
Wie -emeuber the enmman phrases of with one’s own eyes. and “caring 
with one’s own ears, at.d how they are used in vulgar partanee; but how could 
the manner in which Shakspeare’s adjective qualities the noun escape the notice 
of a student of the Master's language? Sach straining after novelty reminds cue 
of the mountain and the mouse. And if it be thought that we make much of a mere 
word misapplied, let us take the delivery of a sentence, wherein Mr. Brooke's 
transition principle, applied to the voice, well-nigh provoked a Jaugh. In the scene 
of the second act, when Othello quells the drunken riot—a scene, by the way, 
wherein almost all Othellos break down—Mr. Brooke pauses in his angry inter- 
position, and issues his mandate— 
“ Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 

From her propriety,” — 
with such intense solemnity and such measured slowness, that one mighi have 
supposed the alarum to be the principal offender, and that the Moor was pronoun- 
cing its doom.—There is nothing very remarkable aboot Mr. Brooke's acting, 
unless it be a too apparent atudy of the statuesque—an excellent thing in its way, 
when the artist can fall easily into it, but nearly as bad as the queer vocalization 





At Iuglewood, Berks, Thomas Dann, Esq., late Captain of the 14th Regiment 
uf Foot.—The Russian General, Kiel, has died in Paris. He was employed 
the Emperor Nicholas in directing works of artin the Russian Empire —O:, 
22nd ult., in bis 71st year, Colonel Francis Dacres.—At Staiesburg, S.C., the i. 
Joe) R. Poinsett, formerly U.8. Secretary of War. 
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Tue OreRa.—The first representation of “ Robert le Diable” came off on 
Wednesday. The severest winter reigned outside the opera house, and a winter 
almost as severe reigned, unfortunately, within. The ladies, who came in expect- 
ing the usual summer atmosphere, were saluted on the rising of the curtain with 
a chilling blast that made their teeth chatter. A general cloaking, maffling and 
hooding ensued. The b’ ter inclemency of the evening seems not to have been 
anticipated by those in charge of the fires, and it was one of those mal-apropos 
circumstances which of course could not be remedied. We pitied, more than the 
audience even, the poor singers, particularly Bosio, who was very slightly clad, 
and who looked quite blue with the cold, Steffanone, on the contrary, was admir- 
ably clad for the emergency, being in the very warm and very becoming apparel, 
as well, of a Norman peasant girl. We admired particularly the travelling dress 
she wore, with its characteristic fringe of scallop-shells upon the cape. Those 
who are accustomed to see Steffanone only in high tragedy will find a very pleas- 
irg and attractive change, we think, iu the réle she plays in this opera. 

The performance, in such an atmosphere, could not be other than ungenial and 
heavy. We did not consider it at all a fair test of the capacity of the company in 
the newly-studied piece. Marini, who has often a propensity to exaggerate, gave 
us, we thought, rather a burlesque of the devil (the part he undertook), though 
this was more apparent perbaps in the extraordinary appearance of his head and 
face, than in his acting. The daubs of paint were so excessive as to banish all 
impression of a ser.ous part, which we presume “ Bertram” is intended to be, 
Bosio as the “ Princess” sang very charmingly, and acted with her usual grace, 
Bettini (who seems entirely incapable of singing unless he is bodily well-disposed) 
was evidently very uncomfortable, and got on but poorly. His attempts to pu!l the 
skirt of his upper garment over his chilly knees whenever he sat down, were rather 
amusing. The resurrection of the nuns from their coffins, in the grave yard scene, 
was quite well executed, and had the light in the house and on the stage been 
better arranged would have been very effective. A single exception was in the 
case of a poor ghost who had to be got out of an upright sepulchre, The small 
shelf of her coffin upon which she stood, and which moved upon a hinge, was let 
down with such a sudden jerk to the level of the stage, as almost to pitch her upon 
her nose. This set the audience a laughing, and rather increased the spiritual 
caloric of the oceasion, The scenery descriptive of the entrance to the lower 





denounced above, if the making up for it be visible, as itis in hiscase. Of his 
person, this part does not afford a fair opportunity of judging ; bat we should say 

at he has a fine and commanding figure, and treads the stage well. His costume 
ou Monday was somewhat bizarre, but perhaps not more so than is warrantable. 
Can any one tell us why gloves should be worn, of darker hue than that of the face 
and neck, since nature's gloves are otherwise tinted ? 

The play was cast as usual ; but neither Madame Ponisi nor Mr. Conway are well 
suited in Desdemona and Jago. As for the putting on—the less said, the better. 
This establishment is called the Metropolitan Theatre, and ignorant country read- 
ers may suppose that all che effects of art are here lavished on the illusions of the 
stage. Be undeceived. Although Venice be the most favoured and frequent 
locality of the Tragic Muse, not one single Venetian scene was exhibited to the 
spectators on Monday evening. 

Ere we close this notice, we must again express our regret at being compelled 
to dampen Mr. Brooke's expectations; and add in fairness, that although we 
thonght his playing common-place in the first act, and bad in the second, yet that 
we were greatly pleased with it in the third wherein his jealousy is awakened, 
and in the fifth wherein his revenge is consummated. Every one will of course 
go to see him; and if on further acquaintance we see occasion hereafter to extend 
commendation or modify censure, it will give us much pleasure to do one or bow. 
—Two or three more suggestions occur to us, How comes it that the Loadon 
press has spoken in such rapturous terms of Mr. Brooke? Are we blind, or are 
their critics partial 1—Is not the new school of actors embarrassed by its reminis- 
censes of Kemble, Kean, and Macready? The dignity of the first, the wath of the 
second, and the scholarship of the last—what splendid materials for working up 
into a glorious olla podrida, if worked by intelligence and skill! But if other- 
wise—ah ! then indeed. 


Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Brooke in Sir Gile: Overreach, but 


do not find him rise higher in our estimation. On the contrary, his — 
of it confirms our impression that he is @ good actor spoiled by mannerism 
trickery—certainly not a great one. His conception of the part is correct — , 
for it can scarcely be missed ; his fawning on the titled personages was — e, 
as was his well-practised deference to his nephew when he finds him to be un a! 
Lady Allworth's protection. In the last act he was decidedly good, his rage . , 
gnawing passion being ably depicted, and his death though elaborated exceeding!» 
fine. But the lack of judgment is strangely perceptible. The author has gradwally 
cter of Sir Giles, affording 10 the actor immense scope for light 


' A P - but Mr. 
and shade, and an opportunity for working himself up to the dénouement ; ee 


Brooke lets one see it from first to last, so that in the catastrophe there is nothin 

eveloped. Added to this want of nicety in bis art, comes again 
so emphatically de- 
it, the 


unfolded the chara 


more of it to be d 
that vile habit of voice changing, which we have already 





regions, and the infernal chorus resounding from the mouth of the gloomy cave, 

were quite impressive, and answered very well to one’s ideal of the scene. We 

think, on the whole, there is material enough in the present opera company fo give | 
“ Robertle Diable” well, if properly wrought up. But itis an excessively difficuly 
and we should think ungrateful opera for singers, with the exception of a few | 
felicitous and effective arias. Indeed, we think the great success of this work of 
Meyerbeer's, is more owing to the exciting interest of the plot, and the opportanity , 





for maguificent dramatic and scenic effect, than the surpassing merit of the music, 
taken as a whole. We shall, still, rejoice to see it again. 


| right provoking, for 


nounced. Incummon dialogue where there is no conceivable necessity for - 
transition is simply ridiculous, In such scenes as the last of this play it is down 
Mr. Brooke deliberately suspends his whirlwind of rage, 
der to ejaculate (as though through some other a 
son's lips) an unimportant line or sentence. This wretched trick is not once 
admirers, and certainly brought duwn an eccasional cheer; but it is a apna 
one for ailthat; and we predict that if Mr. Brooke persist in ithe will soon thi: © 


his audiences in this community. 
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Natices of New @élorks. 


Tue Gotpen Lecenn. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston. 
1851. Ticknor.—Could one arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, it 
would be curious and instructive to speculate on what we might have 
been, were we otherwise than we are. Few maintain their own idiosyn 
cracies unchanged for any length of time; we are in a great degree 
moulled by those about us. We give and take, and keep up a constant 
commerce of thought, as well as of the marketable goods of this world. 
To keep our own individuality inviolate, we must be strong and 
guarded, or must live apart like hermits. There is great danger in too 
much sympathy, whether with men or books. We should like to know, 
for instance, how far Professor Longfellow has been influenced by his 
position and associations; what in fact his talents originally were. At 
present it is somewhat difficult to separate the man from the scholar, 
the poet from the professor. Whether books have made him 4 poet, or 
whether he has merged his own poetry into books, it is perhaps im- 
possible to decide ; but for our part we sometimes wish that they had 
not fallen so voluminously in his way—at Jeast until his mind had 
formed itself, and his poetry taken a definite shape. ‘Then we should 
have had a poet as God made him, or none at all. 

We have‘no sympathy with that school of critics who would circum- 
scribe a poet of the nineteenth century to the nineteenth century alone. 
The world of Art—in our opinion the most legitimate field of song—is as 
wide as the illimitable heavens ; and things past, present, and to come, 
meet in its broad domains lovingly and beautifully. But while we 
allow the poet the widest range therein, we would not have him abuse 
it; nor should he so far forget his own age, as to sing of nothing but 
the ages behind him. If the dead are beautiful, surely the living, who 
have discarded and outgrown so many of their imperfections, are 
equally so: and while the poet sympathises with the past, he should 
love the present in which he works, and anticipate the fature, which is 
to give him renown, and lead the world to nobler destinies. Now this 
is just the point wherein Professor Longfellow fails. For anything in 
the bulk of his poetry materially to the contrary, he might have writ- 
ten, just as he does now, three centuries ago. True, his verse then 
would have lacked its present refinement and elegance, but its general 
cast and complexion would have been the same. He sits in his Pro- 
fessor’s chair between the kingdoms of the Past and of the Future, like 
a scholastic Janus looking both ways; but his tenderest glance is evid- 
ently cast behind, and his love is with the dead. The stir and tumult 
of this present century, with its hope and fear, its love and hate, 
fill the scene around him and loom up grandly in the distance, but he 
turns away to those shadowy pomps and pageants, which are like 
golden clouds, sinking, as the great globe rolls on, from the sunset into 
the night of time. The landscape of his thoughts is filled with old 
feudal castles and the dwellers therein, with lords and ladies, and 
knights and squires, with abbeys and cloisters, with mitred bishops, 
friars and holy nuns, with minstrels and with mennesingers, 

“ Himself not least, but honoured of them all.” 

And he keeps, in his imagination, company with the best ; is a knight 
with knights; a friar with friars, and almost a lady with ladies. We 
say almost, because he is not altogether at home with these last. Not 
that he violates any of the proprieties of manners and costume—far 
from it; but he seems somehow out of hiselement. His antique phrases 
drop from their lips with an affected accent, as if they had learned 
them at a boarding school, whiJe his costume occasionally resembles 
that which the theatres are in the habit of lending for a small consider- 
ation, to be wern at Fancy Balls and Masquerades, or perhaps the 
heavy mail which made our modern Bayards sweat so lustily at the 
Eglintoun Tournament. His manner of writing is academical and 
cloistral, and in some degree his manner of thinking; but the real 
stamp ©=d seal are wanting. He rarely attains that sweot, quaint, and 
earnest simplicity, that indefinite but unmistakeable felicity of thought 
and diction which characterises the old authors, and which came natur- 
ally from them. The versification of most of his poems is singularly 
modern; when he attempts any thing antique, the imitation is palpable 
and unsuccessful. It will be sufficient, we conceite, to allude to his 
unhappy hexameters, in our estimate of which measure, by the way, we 
quite agree with the old satirist Nash, who said, more than two cen- 
turies ago, that he had no doubt of the Hexameter being a gentleman of 
an ancient house, but the English language he believed was too scraggy 
for him to get his long plough into it 

It may be that we are not competent to appreciate the Professor's 
g*lvanic restorations of this kind, or that we are prejudiced against 
them. We like them wosll enough in their way; but we do not 
believe that their way lies in ours—we do not believe that these 
dead bones can live. We want flesh and blood—eyes with specula- 
tion in them—and hearts which will knock at the ribs. Skele- 
tons should be out of date, save in medical cabinets and books of 
anatomy, amongst which we do not require poems. At any rate we 
wish Professor Longfellow would lay aside bis robes, and clothe him- 
self like a man of to-day, even if he wear white kids and talk of the 
last new opera ; should he disappoint us thus, he may go back to his first 
love again Of that, however, we have but little fear; for surely, what- 
ever his powers originally were, the labour which he must bestow upon 
his verse, to cast it in an antique mould, would be sufficient to make it 
equally beautiful in a modern one: it is absurd to suppose that any 
man is an encient by birth, whatever he may have become by educa- 
tion. We imbibe our present manners and modes of thought with 
mother’s milk, and when we forget or discard them it is from some 
alien influence. ‘Ve do not think Professor Longfellow now the poet 
whom nature designed, and we charge his deterioration entirely to Lis 
studies. We are sorry that he isso deeply read. We wish he could be 
kept from his books, or rather that his books had been kept from him 
until his mind had become matured: then they would have graced and 
ornamented what they now encumber. Possibly, the old Vandals who 
burnt the library at Alexandria conferred a greater benefit on man- 
kind, than they had any intention of do'ng. 

From all this the reader must not infer that we think meauly of the 
author before us. On the contrary, we rank ourselves among is warm- 
est admirers. We consider him one of the finest, if not the finest poet 
in America, and the one who has perhaps done the most to » ake Ameri- 
can literature known and honoured abroad. As an artist he is without 
a superior, though it seems to us that his happiest success is oftentimes 

the result of exceedingly cunning mechanism. Be i3 always scrupu- 
lously correct and finished in his execution, but is more remarkable 
perhaps for knowledge of outward facts than any deep and subtle feel 
ing of inward beauty. Beauty in its highest sense he seldom reaches ; | 
but he never sinks below the agreeable. True beauty consists more in | 
tone and atmosphere, than in anything sharp ani palpable—more in | 
vagueness of sentiment than in any thing distinct and rememberable. | 
It must be felt rather than described ; and there he is wanting-—he | 
feels too little, and describes too much. He works so much in detail 
that his main design is frequently lost, or what amounts to the same | 
thing, the reader is apt to lose it, in the multiplicity of its parts. He 
rather fits than fuses his materials together. His structure seems to | 





be built piece-meal, and not from any model harmonious from the first. | 
It does not grow; it is made. 


He says to himself «I will write a 


poem,” when the poew should say to him,‘* write me!” He has too | or other she is saved; and in the next scene, which jumps to the Oden- 


little inspiration, and too much study # too little spirit and too much 
body. Yet many of his creations are exceedingly lovely, and impress 
the mind with their grace and sweetness. There isin their very tone, | 
@ certain tenderness and almost womanliness of feeling, and a pure and 
beautiful morality which is the natural element of bis genius. He is 
not wedded to creeds, sects, and formulus : no one oan be farther from it ; 
nor yet to the vague and misty benevolencies of Philosophy, and the | 
moonshine of transcendentalism; but he is naturally devout and his 
devotion shapes itself into the spirit of christianity. 


“He devoutedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine.” 


This is the impression derived from the generality of his works; but 
in particular instances a certain set purpose is visible, and there con 
sequently he fails in attaining his object. He never attempts morality 
without in some degree marring the beauty of his verse; and never 
fully gives himself up to the natural bent of his genius without infusing 
morality into what he writes, showing that an excess of art is as hurt- 
ful as a total lack of it. There is also a certain malice prepense in 
many of his figures and metaphors, which seem by the way to be rather 
engrafted on his style, than to grow from it naturally. Fancy is em- 
broidered on his poetry, not a part of its woof and warp. He has an 
inordinate love of conceits, some of which are so far fetched that they 
could not have possibly been suggested to himin any known operations 
of the mind, in connection with the subjects which they are falsely 
supposed to adorn. This gives one the idea that he is always on the 
look out for ‘* points”—*‘ asnaicher up of unconsidered trifles”—which 
he preserves in a common. place book, ‘ to be kept till called for ;” and 
that when he begins to compose, he turns to it to see what he can work 
up into his composition. Hence his habit of expressing a sentiment in 
the first half of a verse, and illustrating in the last by a fancy which is 
naturally its antipodes. Hence the hot-bed character of much of his 
poetry, which is so profusely crowded with exotics, and hence his quaint 
but often incongruous mosaic of sentiments and conceits, few of 
which are ever broadly true. He has but little knowledge of the heart, 
and that only in its lightest revealments: he understands the sigh and 
the tear of love or grief, but not the whirlwind and the storm; can 
taste the honey, but not “the bitterness and gall.” He sympathizes 
with the wronged and oppressed, but more like a romantic girl who 
sighs and turns to her novel again, than a man who has himself suffer- 
ed, and is ready to battle for the suffering. His knowledge of nature 
seems to be drawn from books entirely. Woods, fields, rivers, the sea 
and sky, are but little to him as a poet, whatever they may be to him 
asaman. Henever detects 

“ The light that never was on sea and land, 
The consecration and the Pset’s dream.” 

If he goes into the woods, it is not to pace up and down the broad 

aisles, and to muse in ‘‘ the dim religious light”—but to recall 


“ Old legends ofjthe Monkish page, 
Praditions of the Saint and Sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld.” 


He talks of ‘‘ Spring’s armorial bearing,” and ‘‘ Summer’s emblazon- 
ed shield.” 


“ Through woods and mountain passes, 


The winds like anthems roll,” 
* * * * 7 


“ And the hooded clouds like friars 
Tell their beads in drops of rain.” 


The trees stand like harpers with their beards hanging on their 
bosoms, and the stars are “the forget-me-nots of the angels !” 

But to come to “ The Golden Legend,” which by the way we have not 
80 far forgotten as the reader may imagine, for all that we have said above 
will apply to this, as well as to any of Professor Longfellow’s previous 


poems. ‘ The Golden Legend,” then, as a work of urt has gratified and 
has disappointed us. It has gratified us, because it is sweetly and 


wald again, the Prince and she are at home once more, man and wife, lord 
and lady. And so the matter ends to the entire discomfiture of the 
Devil, who goes home we fancy to rake over his coals and sift. his 
cinders, for he is evidently fit for nothing else. Upon this slight peg 
hangs 2 good deal of fine and beautiful writing; but the tragic interest 
which should centre around the plot, of which it is evidently the core, 
is totally wanting. There is not a line, not a word in the poem whieh 
shows any evidence of knowledge of and sympathy with the deep, wild, 
and passionate emotions of man’s nature, some of which would surely 
be called into activity by the mere force of outward circumstances, 
even were the Prince twice as “‘ nice a young man” as he is. There ia 
nothing of the kind visible; and where it is hinted at or attewpted, 
the execution is so feeble that it would have been far better left undone. 
The poem as a whole is feeble and obscure; and the sweetness and 
beauty of isolated scenes and lines by no means compensate for the 
lack of vital interest. The conception is highly artistic in its arrange- 
ment and detail, im its lights and shades, but beyond Professor Long- 
fellow’s powers. He can not doit justice, and should never have at- 
tempted it. Many of his descriptions of old castles and cathedrals—the 
legends in the second part—the quaint old miracle play of “ The Na- 
tivity,” istroduced as an episode-——and the revels of the monks at mid- 
night, are finely dome, and should, and doubtless would in their proper 
paces, add much to his reputation ; but in their present position they 
are somewhat overshadowed by the bad company which they keep. 
They pass before us like dissolving views, rather than remain like pic- 
tures. We could overlook all this, however, as faulty as it is, and all 
the other faults of the poem; but Lucifer and his inanities we can not 
overlook. We did mot expect a Satan like the incomparable dark- 
ness of ‘Milton, nor a merry devil like the Mephistophiles of Goethe. 
but we had a right to expect something devilish, something infernal, 
and here we have been grievously disappointed. Shakspeare says, or 
rather Mad Tom is made to say, 
“The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman,’’ 

and hereafter we shall never doubt the fact, for a more delicate 
and gentlemanly-minded fiend it was never our lot to encounter. In 
conclusion let us say again that we have been much pleased with many 
parts of “‘ The Golden Legend,” and we commend it to Professor Long- 
fellow’s admirers, whose name is Legion. 

Arms anv Ossracuies. By G. P. R. James. New York. 1851. Har- 
pers. Weare saved the reading and pronouncing an opinion upox this 
apparently new work, inasmuch as it is aeither more nor less than an 
old- established favourite with novel-readers, which, under the title of 
«« Aunt Pontypool,” saw the light some fifteen years ago, at least. The 
change of title and of my aunt’s name is the only attempt at concesling 
the identity. , 





Hoiuann’s Lire or CHANTREY.—Conclusion. —In 1811, over fifteen 
competitors, Chantrey was selected to execute a staute of George III 
for the city of London. From that year untill 1817 he commanded in 
his profession. By universal consent, he was allowed to be unequalled 
in his time as a modeller of busts, and nothing, indeed, can sur the 
force, the truthfulness, and simplicity of these works. In 1817 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and executed the exquisite 
monument of ‘‘ The Sleeping Children,” now in Lichfield cathedral. 
Mr. Holland is very much distressed because it has been contented 
that the sole merit of the design of this monument does not rest with 
Frances Chantrey; and he takes infinite pains to prove the contrary. 
Mr. Holland, however, might have spared his indignation and his 
trouble. There is no doubt that Stothard’s pencil gave Chantrey the 
original sketch for this lovely work of art; the sketch is in existence, 
prs will, we believe, be shortly published in Stothard’s life. ‘%t is 
equally certain that the snow-drops placed in the hands of the younger 
sister were & poetic and affecting suggestion of Allan Cunn am. 
But what then? Look at Stothard’s drawing, and compare it with the 
grace, feeling, and irresistible beauty of the seulptured monument. It 





beautifally written, and it has disappointed us also because it is so 
written. The subject clearly demanded in many of its parts a totally 
different manner of treatment, which Professor Longfellow was not 
competent to give it, as he himself should have known, and no man 
better. A poet hasa right to treat a subject as he pleases, and his work 
should in part be judged accordingly ; but not measured alone by this 
measure, for then comes the severer test and touchstone of what it 
should be according to the broad and universal rules of art. A slight 
sketch of the plot of * The Golder Legend” will help the reader to dis- 
cover our meaning. The hero of the poem, if it can be said to have 
any in particular, is a young Prince, Henry of Hoheneck, who has fallen 
into a state of melancholy and ill-health so that his life is dispaired of 
by his physicians ; his case is beyond their science. 

“ Even the Doctors of Salern 

Send me back word they can discern 

No cure for a malady like this, 


Save one which in its nature is / 
Impossible and cannot be. 
a * * 


The only remedy that remains 

Ts the blood that flows from a maiden’s veins, 
W ho of her own free will shall die 

And give her life as the price of yours.” 


The poem opens with the young Prince in his chamber, restless and 
unhappy. To him comes Lucifer, who after a short dialogue on in- 
different matters gives him a vial, the contents of which he drinks ; and 
so ends that scene. Why Lucifer gives him the liquid— 

“Called Alcobol in the Arab speech,” 
why he drinks it, and what is to be the result, is not stated. There is 





matters little who designed the sketch, while the marble remains to 
attest to the power, preception, and matchless skill of the mind that 
gave it glowing life. No eye that has ever gazed upon those artless 
forms has cared to look beyond them or to inquire too curiously into 
their origin. They speak, silently sleeping, sufficiently for their 
creator. Whst sculptor of Chantrey’s day could have wrought such 
work had the whole Academy combined to furnish him with a subject ? 
From 1817 until his sudden death in 1841 Chantrey’s career was one 
of wonderfully profitable occupation and accumulating triumphs. Four 
monarchs sat to him, and the list of remarkable persons whose faces he 
erpetuated in marble is much too long to be enumerated here. The 
ast bust ou which Chantrey wrought with his old spirit, and the last 
which he touched with the chisel, was that of Queen Victoria, now at 
Windsor, justly regarded by Prince Albert as the best existing bust of 
Her Majesty The last bust modelled by Chantrey ws that of Lord 
Melbourne, but upon this the sculptor laboured with his own hand very 
little indeed. His strength was failing him at the time, and the noble 
sitter was himself suffering from ill health. Indeed, we have reason to 
know that while Lord Melbourne would invariably quit the studio in 
Eccleston street with a sad conviction of the sculptor's waning facul- 
ties, Chantrey himself would at the same time commiseratingly deplore 
to his friends the visible declines of a statesman’s once clear and act’ ve 
intellect. Neither suspected hi own trouble, but both regarded the 
other as passing repidly into a state of hopeless mental decrepitude. 
Chantrey had a dread of modelling horses, and made more of one 
horse than Ducrow ever made out of his whole stud. The first ** horse 
commission” was the George 1V. for the marble arch; the second, Sir 
Thomas Munro, for Madras; the third, the Duke of Wellington, for the 
city. Of these, unquestionably the finest is the Muuro; but all the 
horses are from the same model. In the first two no difference what- 
ever is made in the animals ; in the Duke of Wellington’s case the head 
of the horse is altered, but in other respects the steed is that mounted 
by Sir Thomas and the King, and no other. For George LV. Chantrey 
received £9,000, and protired £3 000; for Munro, he was paid £7,000, 


no reason in fact why Lucifer should appear in the story, at all ; he | and profited as much ; for the Duke of Wellington his charge was £10,000 


seems to be “ lugged in by the car and the horn,” and even while there | #4 by this he must bave gained at least £5,000 


he accomplishes nothing. He is a sorry devil, and the less, that the 
young Prince has todo wiih him the better. Not that he is to be feared 
either—on the contrary ; but the keeping of such indifferent company is 
by no means creditable toa gentleman. The next scene or division 
contains a description of the Prince’s castle, from which he seems to 
have been expelled by the priests, (for what reason is not plain, but 
probably they have heard of his infernal acquaintance). From the 
talk of one of his old servants aud Walter of the Vogelweid, the Men- 
nesinger, we learn that the Priuce is sheltered hard by. 


“In the Odenwald 
Some of nis tenants, anappalled 
By fear of death or priestly word-- 
/. holy family that make 
Each ineal a supper of the Lord— 
Have him beneath their watch and ward, 
For love of him aud Jesus’ sake.” 


As the reader has surmised, there is a “lady in the case.” These 
peasants heave 2 child of fourteen, who is very goodly and beautiful, 
and resolves and obtains their consent at last, to give up her life to 
the Prince. Here the action of the p.cm, or what should be its action, 
begins. The Prince and Elsie, for that is her name, journey in each 
other’s company towards Salerno, by slow stages, and go through 
many adventures on their way, none of which are remarkable enough 
to be remembered. They pass through cities and towns by day and 
night; through cathedrals and hostelries and abbeys, and through by- 
roads and turnpikes and over mountains to Genoa, and so by sea to 
Salerno where they at last arrive. There the maid offers herself up 
for the Prince, as the reader supposes—much to his regret, for he has 


In bis later years 
the sculptor hecame greedy of commissions and money and anxious to 
secure everything ile was eager for the Wilkie statue, and eagerer 
still for the Glasgow Wellington statue; but the Glasgow people, 
having « laudable fear of the ol | horse, took refuge in Marochetti. 
These and other points to which no reference is made in Mr. Holland's 
book are of interest in estimating the character and claims of Francis 
Chantrey. it is worthy to be not d—for, certainly, the discovery 
would never be made by an inspection of his works—that Chantrey’s 
vision was very imperfect. Of the right eye he had no use whatever ; 
yet he was an excellent shot. Of reading, he had none. His eduea- 
tion had been of the very humblest; yet no one would have accused 
him of ignorance on any matter. He had surprising tact, a singular 
faculty of observation, admirable facility of acquiring knowledge in his 
daily walks, and perfect skill im concealing bis poverty. He was 
broaght up, the son of a working man, first in a poor cottage, then in 
& carver’s shop; but he was at ease in the society of princes, and his 
manner was as far removed from obsequious flattery as from vulgar 
rudeness. He had a fine and frank independence which endeared bim 
to his inferiors, and gave dignity to his professional character in the 
eyes of ‘hose above him. It will hardly be said that Chantrey during 
the whole of his professional and highly ‘* respectable” life was dis- 
posed to disturb the many useful institutions of his country; but one 
very important institation he failed to support by any extensive - 
sonal co operation. It isa ‘act, that except to be married, or to a 
& monument, Chantrey never was inside a church in his life. “Mr. 
Holland complains that Mr. Jones in his Recollections hag de no 
mention of Chantrey’s visits to a place of worship; but we copfess that 
this is somewhat hard upon Jones, who has made mistakes enough, as 
we all know, without being forced into others against his wil). If any 
one is to be blamed for Jones’ silence in this respect it ig@ertainly not 
the biographer; and Mr. Holland would seem to be of that opinion 
when he very properly vindicates the character of Bacon. the sculptor, 
and shows how a man may humbly fulfil the not yery irksome public 
duties of a Christian without the smallest sacrifice of his pretensions to 





begun to love the beautiful and pious peasant—but lo, by some means 


eminence in art. 
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In his will Chantrey provided that the whole of his large fortune, 
amounting, we believe, to 90,000/., should, at the decease of his widow 
become the property of the Royal Academy, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing “ works of fine art of the highest merit in painting and soulp- 
ture,” but only such as shall have been entirely executed “ within the 
shores of Great Britain ;” the ‘ wish and intention” of the artist being 
* that the works of art so purchased shall be collected for the purpose 
ef forming and establishing a public national collection of British art 
in painting and seulpture.” Oneor two minor bequests are of a curious 
matare. Asa mark of his regard for the long services of his old lieu- 
tenant, Allan Canningham, Chantrey stipulated in his will that the 
latter should be entitled to receive a legacy of 2,000/. upon his super- 
intending the completion of the Wellington statue. Allan attended to 
the important work up to the day of his death, but he died before the 
statue was completed, and—whatever may have been the intentions of 
the testator—his family lost the money. Another bequest was a gift 
ef 560/. per annum, “ to be paid to a school-master. under the direction 
ef the vicar or resident clergyman, to instruct 10 poor boys of the 
parish of Norton without expense to their parents,” but the condition 
of the legacy was the ped apenas of the donor’s tomb. Mr. Holland 
gives no explanation of this somewhat unusual proviso; but itis worth 
recording nevertheless. Many peers before his decease Chantrey at- 
tended at St. Martin’s in-the- Fields, with a friend, the funeral of Scott, 
who was shot in the duel with Christie. The graveyard was strewed 
with human bones, and the gravedizgger was adding indiscriminately 
and irreverently to the heaps. Chantrey inquired of the sexton what 
eventually became of those last remains of mortality. The sexton re- 
plied with a smile that when they grew too plentiful they were carted 
off in loads to the Thames. The friend described the effect of this an- 
swer upon the frame of Chantrey as painfulintheextreme. His cheeks 

ew sickly white and perspiration poured down them At the moment 

¢ looked himself a corpse newly risen from the grave beforehim. “I 
will take care,” he said with a shudder, *‘ that they do not cart my 
bones to the Thames. They shall be undisturbed under my native sod.” 
And, accordingly, there are five pounds per annum for 10 poor boys of 
the village of Norton, so long as they will remember industriously to 
pluck the weeds and to remove the nettles that deface the gravestone 
ef Francis Chantrey. The sculptor subsequently paid a formal visit to 
Norton and carefully selected the spot for his last resting place.— 
While looking for it he encountered the gravedigger, who approached 
him mattock on shoulder; * I am looking out a place for a grave,” said 
Chantrey, ‘‘ but I don’t mean youu to dig it.” ‘I hope I shall,” repli- 
ed the gravedigger quietly and civilly ; and it is likely enough that he 
did, for within a year the renowned sculptor was deposited near the 
bumbler family dust that bad mingled with the earth before him. 


DAGUERREOTYPES NOT PORTRAITS. 


Has it ever happened to the reader to be present in a family when 
one its members has produced from his pocket a Calotype or Daguer- 
reotope likeness of himself which he has just had taken? It is, we shall 
suppose, a sharp and good impression ; after many trials the artificer 
has selected it as the best, and he has not deceived his employer. It 
is a perfect likeness ; and still, though everybody knows for whom it 
must be intended, and everybody admits that it must be like, no one 
for a time can trace the resemblance. First, the children mark how 
welf the hair is done, and the whiskers, and shirt collar, and all the 
other improvable portions; then the features, one by one, are com- 
pared and found to be accurate; if it be a fine example, perhaps the 
very texture of the skin can be traced, and every imperfection, at all 
events, is infallibiy to be found in its proper place. Nothing, in short, 
@an exceed its accuracy in every respect. At last there is a discussion 
about the expression, and in this it is thought that a key to the diffi- 
eulty may be found; but no—the expression also is one by no means 
alien to the face, with which every one who knows the individual is per- 
feotly familiar, and which all agree that he very probaly would as- 
sume on the occasion. Notwithstanding aii this, however, the like- 
ness continues to be not only not pleasing one, but not even a striking 
one. 


Now, let the same individual betake himself to a really good portrait 
painter, and let the result of his labours be carried in the same unex- 
manner iato the midst of his family circle, and the very reverse 
of all this immediately takes place. The first impression produced on 
every one is that of marvellous likeness. It is the man himself, as they 
have always known him, as they have always thought of him, liker 
almost than himself as he sits amongst them. But then, when they 
commence to examine the details, it seems, almost as if the likeness 
were vanishing from their sight. In many ry these are positively 
inacourate. The nose is straighter, and ibly. more prominent; the 
mouth firmer, the eyebrows overshadow keen and vigilant eyes even 
more decidedly than in the original; the whole person is more vigor- 
ous; and though both the colour and texture of the skin have been 
reserved with astonishing tru'h, les traces de /a petile verole (if the 
ividual partook of the misfortune of Mirabeau) have probably dis. 
appeared. ({n all these respects it is less true to nature thau the Culo- 
type, and yet itis notonly a more pleasing object of contemplation but 
pestively wore like the ir. tividual on the whole. Now, how is this mys- 
tery of greater likeness arising from inaccuracy than from accuracy to 
be explained? It is simply that the character of the individual has been 
seized, not as it presents itself at any one given point of time, but as 
it manifests itseif habitually. In the portrait you have actually more 
of the man than in the Cajotype, more of him than you have in himself 
at any one moment.—V. 8B. Review. 


—————— 


LITERARY TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The following are the main provisions of the treaty between England 
and France, for the suppression of literary piracy. It will be seen 
that it is likely materially to affect the interests of authors, publishers, 
dramatists, rusical composers. and artists :— 

“ Art1. From the period at which, conformably to the stipulations of art. 14, 
hereinafter mentioned, the present convention shall come into force, the authors of 
works of literature or art, to whom the laws of either country now insure, or shall 
ie future insure, the right of property or authorship shall be authorised to exercis? 
the said right on the territory of the other country, during the saine time and within 
the same limits as would be allowed in the latier country to the right auributed 
to authors of works of the same nature if published there ; so that the reproduc- 
tion or piracy by persons of ove country of any work of literature or art pub- 
lished in the other shall be treated as if it were the reproduction or piracy of 
worke of the sane nature originally published in the furmer country. Moreover, 
the authors of one of the two countries shall have the same action before the tri- 
bunals of the other, and enjoy the same guarantees against piracy or unauthorized 

reduction, as are or may herealter be — to authors in the latter country. 
It is anderstood that the words, ‘ works of literature or art,’ used at the beginning 
of this article, comprise the publication of books. dramatic works, musical com- 
. positions, drawings, painings, sculptures, engravings, lithographs, and any other 
production whatever of liverature or fine arts. The representatives of authors, 
translators, composers, painters, sculptors, or engravers shall enjoy in every res- 
pect the same rights as those which the present convention grants to the authors, 
translators, comosers, painters, sculptors, or engravers themselves. J 

“ Art. 2. The protection granted to original works is extended to translations. 
It ie, nevertheless, well understood that the object of the preseut article is merely 
to t the transleior in so far as his own translation is concerned, and not to 
pi apes exclusive right of translation upon the first trans'ator of a work what- 
ever, except in the cases and within the limits mentioned in the following 


“ Art. 3. The author of any work published in one of the two countries who 
shall have declared his intention of reserving his right of translation shall, from 
the day of the first publication of the translation of his work, authorized by bim, 
enjoy during five years the privilege of protection against the publication of any 
translation of the same work unauthorized by him in the other country ; and this 
on the fullowing conditions :— Ist. The original work shall be re stered and de- 

ited in one of the two countries within & period of three months from the day 

of the first pudlication ia the other country, 2dly. Tie author must have declared 
his intention of reserving to himseif the right of translation on th- title-page of his 
work, 3dly. At least a part of the said authorised translation must have appeared 
within a year of the date of registration aud deposit of the original ; and the whole 
of it must have appeared within a space of three years from the date of the said 
deposit. 4thly. The translation must have been published in one of the two 
countries, and be registered and deposited as directed, in art. 8. As regards 
works published in parts, it is sufficient that the declaration by which the author 
reserves his right of translation be expressed in the first part. N evertheless, in 
& far as regards the period of five years assigned by this article to the author for 
exercise of his privilege of translation, every part shall be considered a new 
; each shall be registered and deposited in one of the two countries withia 
months from the day of its first publication in ihe other. 

“ Art 4. The stipulations of the preceding articles shall apply also to the repre 
sentation of dramatic works, avd to the execution of musical compositions. in so 
far as the hews of each of the two countries are or may be appticable in this res- 

to dramatic or musical works publicly represented or executed for the first 
time in the said countries. Neveriheless, in order to have a right to legal protec. 
tion, in so far a8 regards the translation of a dramatic work, the author must pub- 
lish his translation within toree months efier the registration and deposit of the 
original work. [tis understood that the protection stipulated by the present article 
is not intended to probibit bona fide imitations or the adaptation of dramatic works 
to the respective theatres of France or Englatd respectively ; but only to prevent 





pirated translations. The qvestion of imitation or piracy shal! in all cases be 
determined by the tribunals of the respective Siates, according to the legislation in 
force in either country respectively.” 

The other articles are uf minor importance. 

“* By Art. 5 newspaper articles may be freely translated, on condition of quoting 
the or:ginal paper, provided tne author of such an article has not publicly declared 
his intention of preventing reproduction. 

“Art. 6 prohibits the introduction and sale of pirated works, whether printed 
in France or England, or any other country. 

“By Art. 7 such contraband works shail be seized and destroyed, and the per 
sons who have introduced and sold them may be prosecuted. 

“ Art, 8 regulates the formalities of registration in the two countrias. 

“Art 9 extends the same formalities to productions of literature and art not 
specially mentioned. : 


*“ Art. 10 regulates the duty of importation upon works of literature and art in 
the two conntries. 

“ Art. 11 stipulates that the two Powers shall matually communicate to each 
other the new laws and regulations that may hereafter be made in either country 
with regard to literary property. 

“ Art. 12 reserves to each Government the right of prohibiting any production 
it may think necessary so to prohibit 

“ Art. 13, in execution of treaties with other Powers on the subject of literary 
property. 

“ Art. 14 stipulates that the Queen of England engages zo present a bill to the 
British Parliament for the ratification of such clauses in the present evactinent as 
require a legislative sanction. A day is then to be fixed on which the present 
convention is to come into force, and such day is to be duly announced by each 
Government. The convention is to be appiicable only to works, &.. published 
atter that date, and is to last 10 years, and continue to be in force until a twelve. 
month’s notice be given.” 

On this interesting subject the Times of the 26th ult. kas the fol- 
lowing article. 


The most hopeless subject of negotiation with the Governments of 
other countries has long appeared to be an international copyright law. 
Intellectual ‘‘ produce” has been the only description of goods exclud 
ed from- equitable conditions of exchange. With regard to hogsheads 
of sugar, bags of coffee, and bales of cotton, there could exist no ra- 
tional doubt that, sooner or later, the commercial transactions of the 
world would be placed upon a rational footing. The advocates of 
exclusion and monopoly invariably fabricated an economic system in 
accordance with their own views, and endeavoured to invest it with 
the most fascinating attributes of philosophy and justice. There was 
error in their calculations, but it was error under the colour of reason, 
and wrong with the semblance of right. The property in literary 
works has been regarded from a different point of view, The various 
Governments of Europe and the United States of America have, from 
time imaemorial, virtually declared that a work of literature or art, 
the property of a singl- individual in a single nation, was a fair mark 
for piracy and theft. Genius has been outlawed. The property it 
should have owned, whether in its most splendid or most trivial produc: 
tions, has, by the comity of nations, been treated in the same way as 
the goods of a convicted felon. All this has been done in the broad 
light of day, under the sanction of the most distinguished statesmen of 
the most civilized nations of the world. Ignorance mast not be plead- 
ed in bar of the indignation which such a policy is calculated to inspire 
in any mind not destitute of the first impressions of right and jastice. 
The time ha3 long since passed away when it was considered fair to 
rise in public and maintain that a sufficient copyright law should not 
form part of the municipal institutions of each particular country.— 
The United States would protect the property of Mr. Prescott in his 
History of Peru; France that of M. Thierry in his Chronicles of the 
Merovingian Rings ; England that of Mr. Maciulay in his History of 
the Times of James II. and his Successurs. Each Government acted re- 
spectively against the piratical attacks made upon the property of its 
own subjects by its own subjects. But here the defence stopped. Mr. 
Macaulay’s history would be reprinted in a cheaper form in the United 
States; that of Mr. Prescott—with certain possibilities in his favour 
—in England ; and the chronicles of M. Thierry might be reissued at 
the pleasure of the booksellers in either country. Still worse, copies 
might be, and actually were, multiplied at a cheap rate in Brussels by 
compositors versed in the French language, and then disseminated 
over the continent, to the prejudice of the author's legitimate rights. 
In each State the obligation of the Government to maintain the rights 
of its own subjects against its own subjects was fully recognized ; 
but at this point all stopped short. Nor, in fairness, can the repre- 
hension be confined to the leading statesmen of the time, no matter 
what their country, or what their political connexions. The real blame 
lay with the great bulk of the population, whether in Europe or in 
America, There has too long existed a profound immorality of thought 
with regard to the productions of literary genius. Men have said, * It 
is for our interest to have the readiest means of access to the works 
of literary men. Their iabonrs cannot be the subject of property auy 
more than the wild fowls of theair. They are fere nature, itreclaim- 
able, and therefore the subjects of dominion to the first person who 
can reduce them into possession.” such has been the spiritin which 
the various nations of the world have acted time out of mind with re- 
gard to literary property. How shortsighted the policy has been the 
example of Belgium will bestevince. The effect of the habitual piracy 
practised by the Brussels publsiiers on the works of French authors 
has simply been the extinction of original literary genius throughout 
Belgium. 

We are glad to be enabled to state that a treaty for the suppression 
of this most disgraceful system has at length been signed between 

England and France, It is state that if the provisions of the treaty 
are not more complete—if they are not framed with a retroactive as 
well as with a rrospective effect, the fault dues not lie at the door of 
the French Government. The principal provisions of this most import- 
ant and interesting document may be so effectually condensed that we 
will venture on a brief recapitulation of their general tenour and effect. 
The first article absolutely prohibits literary piracy in either country 
against the subjects of the other. The second article forbids the im. 
portation of piracies of the works of either country from other countries. 
By article three the same provisions are extended to musical composi 
tions, designs, paintings, scclptured and other artistic works. In the 
fourth place, translations of original works published in either country, 
when made on account of or by the author, also translations of works 
published in other countries, are protected. The concluding article of 
principal importance puts dramatic productions on the same footing as 
other literary works. It is obviously impossib!. for us, in the briet 
space necessarily allotted to these remarks, to deal with the details of 
the measure, such as the forms of registration to be ubserved in eitber 
country, of deposit at Stationers’-hall in London or at the office of the 
Minister of the Interior io l’aris respectively—of the nice distinctions 
with regard to translated works. and so fort). The treaty will, no 
doubt, ere long become the subject of much comment in literary circles, 
and we shall have other opportunities of considering its merits or defi- 
ciencies. Meanwhile we would suggest, with every deference to the 
wisdom of the French and English legislators and negotiators, that 
now the time has arrived for either country to reconsider its own mu- 
nicipal regulations with regard to copyright in literary works. This 
description of property will have been much enhanced in value, as far 
as Freuch and English subjects are concerned, by the operation of the 
present treaty, It should consequently be freed as much as possible 
from all difficulties of litigation, and the transitory property of the 
author be placed upon an equitable basis with regard to its period of 
endurance. We question, also, whether the exclusion of all books 
already published from the effect of the treaty might not be made the 
subject of future arrangement. Way, in fact, should the works of 
living authors which have already appeared be excluded from protec- 
tion? Who but pirates have a vested interest in piracy? We cannot 
see that the ill-gotten gains of wrong doers should be treated with any 
peculiar delicacy or respect. 

This treaty for the protection of authors, so recently signed between 
France and Great Britain, is not the only one afoot. France, more ¢s- 
pecially, has shown a praiseworthy activity in the affair. Treaties of 
the same nature actually exist, we believe, between France on the one 
part, and Portugal, Hanover, and Sardinia. 1t is said that the Freach 
negotiators are upon the eve of achieving a diplomatic victory in a still 
more delicate quarter at Berlin, and of gainiug a more facile triumph 
at Madrid. We know not precisely how matters stand between France 
and Belgium, but even in this quarter rumour says that a suppression 
of the disgraceful traffic, of which Brussels is the chief seat, may short- 
ly be looked for. So much activity should be a lesson to our own nego- 
tiators. What Belgium is to France the United States of America are 
tous. The greatest boon that could be conferred upon our own literary 
men would be an extension of protevtion to their works throughout the 
United States. Nor would the advantage be without adequate reci- 
procity. There are more readers throughout the vast empire subjected 
to the dominion of the English flag than in the United States. When 
this question comes to be finally settled, American authors can oniy 
expect the same measure of regard to their interests as their own Go- 





vernment extends towards the literary productions of British subjects. 
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For the moment they may have the advantage in our mark 

them be well assured that such a stste of things Cannot be Ady 
in the face of reckless dishonesty on the part of their own ublisherg 
and printers The example of Belgium should convince all thinkin 
men throughout the United States of the danger of importin workede 
up literary ‘ stuffs” from another country. long as they do se they 
may succeed in picking the pockets of our euthers, bes they will never 
have a national literature that deserves the name. 


Funch shows in merry siyle where the blow will fall hardest, and 
publishes the following communication addressed to «my brother 
British Dramatists.” 


Dear Brotruers!—The conditions of an international copyr 
have been settled between the Foreign Ministers of England 4) ae 
An attempt will be made to embody these conditions in the form of a 
law during the ensuing session. If they are so embodied, the days of 
the British Dramatists are numbered. For among these conditions ig 
one, that protection is to be givea to translations executed by or for 
the author—and this provision is expressly extended to dramatic com- 
——— — the consequences. 

itherto the French repertoire has been the common propert 
British Dramatist. This was indeed, the only field on mane Ss old 
war between France and England was still kept up. The bayonet of 
the British Genadier no longer invaded the Frenc frontier, but the 
scissors of the British Dramatist still walked proudly into the pages 
of the French Vaudevilliste, Meed I say that the advantage was ever 
on our side; that British pluck bore off the Drama of the Porte St. 
Martin, or the Vaudeville of the Pariésés to the friendly ports of the 
Victoria or the Haymarket, just as the British frigate towed the 
French first rates into Plymouth or Sheerness? But, who ever saw 
France making reprisals, either on our stage plays or our ships of war : 

Thus viewed, the function of :he British Dramatist becomes a nation- 
alone. He is the solitary upholder of the Briton’s right to do what he 
likes with the Freneyman’s own. This great patriotic principle aban- 
doned by ministers, was still upheld by managers, and a British 
public could still salute the trophies of British process in the transla- 
tions of the British Dramatist. 

But if this iniquitous compact be carried out, all these triumphs are 
atanend. The French Dramatist will not lack traitorous co-operation 
amongour writers forth estage, and henceforth an unnatural and unholy 
alliance may be looked fur of the French author and the British 
adapter ! 

Brethren, is this to be borne? 

‘ rae are the rights of the Briton thus to be tamely aban- 
oned ? 

British Dramatists, arise like one man, and swear upon Boyer’s 
Dictionary, that you will never submit to share with Frenchmen the 
hard-earned pittance wrung from managerial rapacity. Hitherto French 
rolls have been our bread,—but let this atrocious compact become law, 
and that bread is baked for ever! 

British Dramatists, be up and doing! Let the Frenchman, when he 
comes to ask payment for his shot, find his own piece turned against 
him, with a determined British Dramatist, alr = in hand, ready, if 
necessary, to blow the invader into immortal smash ! 


Your Brother, - Ropomonr Firz-Scrise, 
Who has taken upwards of \60 pieces from the 
French at the point af his own scissors, 


Coit’s Revotvers —At a meeting of the Institation of Civil Engi- 
neers, held in London on the 25th ult., a paper was read ‘‘ On the Ap- 
plication of Machinery to the Manufacture of Rotating Chambered- 
Breech Fire-Arms, and the Peculiarities of those Arms,” by Colonel 
Samuel Colt, US, America. 

The communication commenced with an historical account of such 
rotating chamber fire-arms as had been discovered by the author in his 
researcnes after specimens of the early efforts of armourers for the con- 
struction of repeating weapons, the necessity for which appears to have 
been long ago admitted ; and with the attention of such an intelligent 
class devoted to the subject, it is certainly remarkable that during so 
long @ period so little was really effected towards the production of 
serviceable and trustworthy weapons of this class. The collections in 
the Tower of London, the United Service Museum, the Rotunda at 
Woolwich, Warwick Castle, the Musée d'Artillerie, and the Hotel 
Clasy, at Paris, as well as some ancient Eastern arms brought from 
India by Lord Wiliiam Bentinck, demonstrated the earby efforts that 
had been made to produce arms capable of rapidly firing several times 
consecutively, without the delay of loading after each discharge. 
Drawings of these specimens were exhibited, comprising the match- 
jevk, the pyrites wheel-look, the flint lock, down to the” percuccion- 
luck, as adapted by the author. Among the match-loek guus some had 
as many as eight chambers, rotating by hand; and the length of the 
chambers, as well as the thinness of the barrel, showed the bad quality 
of the gunpowder at the period of their eonstruction. Some of the 
pyrites wheel-lock guns had aiso as many as eight chambers, and 
rotated by hand ; ene of them, made in the 17th century, had the pe- 
culiarity of igniting the charge close behind the bullet, burning back- 
wards towards the breech—an arrangement identical in principle with 
that of the modern Prussian ‘‘ needle gan,” for which great merit has 
beenclaimed, * * * 

The means for manufacturing these arms on so large a scale was the 
min point of the paper; for, unlike the system adopted in England 
aud on the Continent of making fire arms almost entirely by manual 
labour, the several parts comprising these weapons are forged, planed, 
shaped, slotted, drilled, tapped, bored, rifled, and even engraved by 
machinery to such an extent that 10 per cent. only of the value of the 
arm was for hand labour in finishing and ornamenting ; 90 per cent. 
being exccuted by automaton machines, guided by wowen and chil- 
dren, whose labour was represented by 10 per cent., leaving 80 per cent. 
for the machinery. The action of these machines was described, and it 
appeared that, though, like a cotton or flax-mill, the manufactory at 
first sight appearcd intricate, yet that each part travelled independ- 
ently through its course until at length the finishing workman had 
only to put the several parts together, almost indiscriminately, and the 
uniformity was so precise that little or no fitting was required beyoud 
removing the ** barr,” or rough edge left by the machines. This wasa 
point of great importance, especially in a country of such extent as 
America. where the necessity for sending arms from one district to 
another for repair might be attended with serious voneequences. 

This was the first American cor-nunication that had been brought 
before the institution, it was received with acclamation; and in the 
discussion which ensued, in which the Hon. Abbott Lawrence (United 
States Minister,) Captain Sir Thomas Hastings, R. N., Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher, R. N., Captain Riddell, R. A, Mr Richards, Mr. 
Miles, and the members of the council took part, the most flattering 
testimony was given of the efficiency of the Colt-revolvers im active 
service, and the strongest opinions as to the necssity of their use 1n all 
frontier warfare; and that without this arm it was almost impossible, 
except with an overwhelming force of troops, to cope with savage tribes. 

From the diagrams on the wall, and the ancient arms exhibited, it 
apperred thut the necessity for the principle of repeating arms had been 
admitted from the earliest period of the use of gunpowder ; but all the 
attempts at constructing them usefally had been frustrated by certain 
mechanical deficiencies, which Colonel Colt had, after long trials and 
experience, succeeded in remedying, and had eventually pr oduced by 
machinery an arm which, for simplicity of construction, uniformity of 
its parts, and efficiency of action, was unequalled. It appeared also 
singular that many of the modern repeating arms. which had been re- 
cently brought iorward, contained most of the fatal errors of construc- 
tion so clearly shown in the paper to have prevented the perfecting of 
the ancient arms, and that nothing but long experience on active ser- 
vice could have enabled Colonel Colt to discover those errors, and to 
adopt those changes, minute and simple as they might appear, which 
had finally produced go effective anarm. The President announced 
that the discussion on this subject would be renewed at the next meet- 
ing. Tuesday, December 2, when the mechanical construction of the arm 
would be more particularly entered into. 








A Maratace in Hicu Lire.—The marriage of his Serene High- 
ness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar with the Lady Augusta Gordon 
Lennox, second daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, was 
solemnised on the 27th ult., at St. George’s Church, Hanover square, 1D 
the presence of a very large circle of the aristocracy. The body ot the 
church was densely crowded long before the arrival of the betroth 
pair. Ata quarter to twelve o'clock the bride was led to the altar by 
ber noble father. Her Ladyship looked exceedingly beautiful, and was 
attended by a train of eight bridemaids, the youthful danghters of some 
of the noblest houses of ‘he British aristocracy. His Serene —— 
followed, looking admirably, and evidently in the highest spirits. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. William Turner, vicar of Box- 
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grove, near Goodwood, a gentleman who for many years has enjoyed #1 
intimate connexion with the Richmond family as tutor to the younger 
branches. The costumes of the bride and of the bridemuids were re- 
mérkable for their chaste beauty and sleqneee, and the scene altogether 
w.as of the most interesting character. hen the Prince and Princess 
left the church they were enthusiastically cuvered by the crowd assem 
Aled, among whom we observeda great many soldiers of the Coldstream 
Guards, in which regiment the Prince is highly popular as a captain of 
some years’ standing. After partaking of luacneon at the Duke's 
mansion, in Portland: place, the Prince und Princess left the town. by 
special train for Goodwood, where their Serene Highnesses will pass 
the first few weeks of their married life. We understand that the 
bride’s trousseau was exceedingly elegant and in every way worthy the 
auspicious occasion. Her Ladyship received presents of a most valu- 
able character from a great many members of the aristocracy. 

Lion Catcuine.—Vr. Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, and 
is familiar with the Kalliharri country, assured me, says a South Afri 
can voyager, that the remarkable aecounts sometimes circulated as to 
the people of that" part of Africa “ catching lions by the tail,’ and of 
which, I confess, | was very incredulous, were perfectly true. He well 
knows that the method prevailed, and was certainly not uncommon 
among the people JLion would sometimes become extreme!y dangerous. 
Having become accustomed to human flesh, they would not willingly eat 
anything else. When a neighbourhood became infested, the men would 
determine on the measures to be adopted to rid themselves of the nui- 
sance; then forming themselves into a band, they would proceed in 
search of their royal foe, and beard the lion in his lair. Standing close 
by one another, the lion would make his spring on some one of the party 
—every man, of course, hoping he might escape the attack—when in- 
stantly others would dash forward and seize his tail, lifting it up close 
to the body with all their might ; thus not only astonishing the animal, 
and absolutely taking him off his guard, but rendering his efforts pow- 
erless for the moment; while others closed in with their epears, and at 
once stabbed the monster through and through. 





German Lirerature —We see it stated in correspondence from 
Leipsic that the catalogue of books for the fair in that city shows that 
in the short space of time between the Easter fair and the 30ch of 
September there were published in Germany no ‘ess than 3,860 new 
works, and that there were on the latter date 1,130 new works in the 
press. Nearly five thousand new works in one country of Europe in 
one half year! How impossible it would seem for strangers, having 
their own life to live—their own literature to read—to keep on the 
advance lines ofa national mind exhibiting this prodigious literary 
activity! The amount of intellectual labour dimly represented in the 
catalogue appears to have had on the whole a healtbyimpulse. Of the 
3,860 works already published, more than half treat of various matters 
connected with science and its concerns. That is to say, descending to 
particulars—106 works treat of Protestant theology, 62 of Catholic the- 
ology, 36 of philosophy, 205 of history and biography, 102 of languages, 
194 of natural eciences, 168 of military tactics, 108 of medicine, 169 of 
jurisprudence, 101 of politics, 184 of political economy, 83 of industry 
and commerce, 87 of agriculture and forest administration, 69 of public 
instruction, 92 of classical philology, 30 of living languages, 64 of the 
theory of music and the arts of design, 168 of the fine arts in general, 
48 of popular writings, 28 of mixed science, and 18 of bibliography. It 
is satisfactory to see, after their recent comparitive neglect, that science 
and the arts begin to resume their old sway over the German mind.— 
Atheneum. 


Youne Nero's Last!—The Emperor of Austria was known to be 
an enemy of progress, but until he sent the police, the other day, to 
regulate the Mouey Market, few could have imagined the lengths he 
was prepared to go in opposition to ‘Change. By this mancuvre he has 
driven the Bears out of his kingdom bodily, as if they were actual quad- 
rupeds : a proceeding which, however, he might have improved upon by 
setting a price upon their heads. Some may be surprised to find this 
Monarch displaying such hostility to the Bears. considering the obliga- 
tions he is under to one of the family. But the Bear that lowers the 
Money Market, and the Bear that tramples down Liberty, are two dif- 
ferent animals: and his Majesty knows the difference between Bear 
and Bear, if not between man and brute. 

In attacking the Bears by physical force, the Emperor has shown a 
measure of wisdom for which he is not likely to get much credit, as it 
is little calculated to inspire confidence in the stability of his throne 

ef bis senses. With a view to show that he oan control 
excbanges by violence, he will next, perhaps, be sending policemen to 
regulate the weathercock ; or to repeat Canute’s experiment upon the 
tide. Canute, though, or anybody connected with England, may be 
out of his good books just now : as, after the reception this country has 
given to Kossuth, he doubtless hates a Bull as much as he does a 
Bear.— Puneh. 


Inon Pavement.—Some time ago, the Spring-bank Iron Company 
received permission from the Statute Labour Committee to lay down a 
specimen of the iron paving causeway manufactured by them. That 

rmissien has been acted on ; and at the top of Montrose Street, where 
1 joins with Stirling’s Road, a space in the middle of the thoroughfare 
has been laid with the new iron pavement. In appearance there is not 
much difference between it and the granite that forms the causeway in 
Argyll Street and other principal thoroughfares. The bars of iron of 
which the pavement is composed are about three inches broad, and 
nearly the same po ong They are laid parallel to and about one inch 
apart from each other; the object of the last-named provision being, 
we presume, to afford more secure footing tu the horses as they pass 
along the street Yesterday we chanced to bein the neighbourhood, 
and embraced the opportunity of inspecting the iron pavement. A num- 
ber of loaded carts were passing at the time; and, so far as we could 
judge, the new invention seems a decided improvement. There is com- 

atively little noise, and the horses appear to find a firm and secure 
ooting. — Glasgow Mail. 








Great Tececrapnuic Feat.—Mr. Bulkley, the Superintendent of 
the New Orleans Telegraph Line has lately invented what he calls a 
**Connector,” by means of which, placed at each station on the line, 
the operators are enabled to “‘ turn the current of the electricity from 
their offices, and thus connect the most extreme points” The ‘ Con- 
nectors,” by some ingenious mechanism. only fully understood by the 
intelligent and practical inventor, have the effect to renew the mag- 
netic force wherever applied, by which means the difficulty of writin 
in long circuits is wholly overcome. This invention, therefore, woul 
sesm destined to become one of the mcst important aids in the annibi- 
lation of space. We understand that the New Orleans ine, under Mr. 
B.’s superintendence, has been supplied with these ‘* Connectors,” and 
their practical utility, for the purpose desired, was very satisfactorily 


Tue Rivau Cotieces or Astrpeen.—Hitherto both King’s College 
and Marischal College, Aberdeen, have been in the habit of issui 
medical degrees. King’s College, however, has frequently contest 
the right of Marischal College to issue such degrees, on the ground that 
this right is not formally provided for in the charter of the college. 
Marischui College has always answered, that both by usage and by im- 
plication from its charter, which grants the power of issuing other 
degrees, this right of granting medical degrees belongs to her. Now, 
however, the controversy is to be brought to a decision,—as the au- 
thorities of King’s College have been circulating “audbills declaring all 
medical degrees issued at Aberdeen and not bearing the sign- manual of 
King’s College to be invalid) Apparently, Murischal College must go 
to law to vindicate its right; and one medical practitioner in Aberdeen 
has publicly called on the college to do so, or refand the fees which he 
paid for his degree. 

PuRIFICATION OF THE Frencn Stace—No Go.—M. Leon Faucher's 
scheme of devoting 16,000 francs a year for theatrical pieces intended 
to woo the public of Paris into the paths of virtue and morality. is very 
heartily laughed at. In fact, it looks a little like Sheridan's celebra. 
ted plan in “ The Critic” of reforming the vices of mankind by the 
stage, and suppressing crime by dramatising the penal laws and 
** shaming the‘rogues” out of their evil doings. The plan of the ex- 
Minister is, however, chiefly disliked because the Government here are 
too fond of meddling with theatrical matters, as, by their nominations 
of directors, commissioners, inspectors, &c., they contrive to extract 
from the theatres a number of pretty little ministerial places for their 
friends and supporters; these appointments being made, from that 
colossal job the Grand Opera, with its six hundred thousand francs a 
year, down to the lowest theatre in the capital, without the least refer- 
ence to suitable qualifications for the post to be occupied —Paris 
letter, 20th wit. 


Cauirornta Soap PLant.—From a paper read before the Boston 
Society of Nataral History, it appears that the soap plant grows ali 
over California. The leaves make their appearance about the middle 
of November, or about six weeks after the rainy season has fully set 
in; the plants never grow more than a foot high, and the leaves and 
stalk drop entirely off in May, though the bulbs remain in the ground 
allsummer without decaying. 
the country, and, by those who know its virtues, it is preferred to the 
best of soap. The method of using it is merely to strip off the husk, 
dip the clothes into the water, and rub the bulb on them. It makes a 





the plant is Phalangium pomaridianum. Besides this plant, the bark 
of a tree is also used in South America, for the purpose of washing — 
Several other plants have been used in different countries as a substi- 
tute for soap —Br. Colonist. 
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WHITE, 
Either party playing first to checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 158, 
1. Qt K6. B tks Q best. 
2. Kt tks B ch. | K w K 6, 
8. Bio K B4ch K to B 6, 


K . 
4. Castles ch-ckmating. | 


To CorresPonvENTs.—S, C. R. Junior, New Orleans.—The decision which 
you quote was quite erroneous; stalemate being a ‘draw,’’ all the world over, 





QUARRYING IN THE ALPs.—One of the most gigantic engineering 
operations ever effected took place a few days ago near Welschmetz, in 
the Italian Tyrol. A quantity of stone being required tor the con- 
struction of viaducts and bridges for a railway, it was resolved to use 
a huge rock 360 feet high and 85 wide, which rose like a wall. In two 
places only was this rock connectod with the cliainof Alps. First of 
all it was entirely separated from the mountain (a very difficult opera- 
tion, which occupied workmeen for some time) ; then seven or eight 
large openings were effected at the base, so that the immense mass was 
supported on columns; and then trains of gunpowder were placed in 
each opening. Everthing having been prepared, fire was set to the 
trains. In eleven minutes a frighlful explosion took place, and the 
mass came down. The fall shook the eartia for a distance of nearly two 
leagues, and the pieces of reck spread over nearly ten acres.—Ga- 
lignani. 

ALLEGED Discovery or THE PerPeTUAL Motrion.—The Courier de 
la Gironde states that a civil engineer of Bordeaux, named De Vigner- 
non, has discoveredthe perpetual motion. His theory is said to be to 
find in a mass of water, at rest, and contained within a certain space, a 
continual force, able to replace all other moving powers. The above 
journal declares that this has been effected, and that the machine in- 
vented by M. de Vignernon works admirably. A model of the machine 
was to be exposed at Bordeaux for three days, previous to the inventor’s 





It is used to wash with, in all parts of 


thick lather and smells not unlike brown soap. The botanical name of 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pat up CaPiTab......«+ — 2200,000 | SuRPLUS anp Reszavev Funp..,...£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed « Board of Directors in this city, (dul lifed b 
T the required amber ofshares,) with fall powers to ran, 4 Pitivtesttee Pire Rake od 
settle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Cheirman. 
Francis CoTrenet, Depury Chairman. 


Gro. BARCLAY, MorTiMER LIVINGSTON, Josern Gaikcaagp, Jr. 
Roya Peps, Conrap W., Fager, Ev. F. SanDeRsom, 
FRANCIS Grirrin, | Wits 8. Wermora, 


Resudent Se: , ALFRED Pet 
Counsel of the , FRANCIS GRIFVIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WitutaM Nicoi, Chairman, 
Josera CHRISTOPHER Ewart, Josepn rorney, Deputy Chairman, 


Thomas Brocklebank, | Joha Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, Wiiliam Earle, Harold Littledaie, 
Thos. Stuart oladeton, Joba Marriott, George Grant, 
rater eae Josette =| emer tie 
ert n use ev, e 
“mca Soltero mite 
Swinton BouLt, lb 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
, Wituram Ewart, M.P., Chairmaa. 
Georce Freperick Younes, Deputy Chairman. 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hoo. F. Ponsunby, William Brown. M.?. 
John Ranking, Matthew Forester M, P. Jumes M. Rosseter, 


Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, ames Hartiey, 
Swinton Boult; Russ D. Manygies, M. P. 


BenJamMin HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 





TRINITY COLLEGE.—TORONTO. 


pPRinity COLLEGE will be opened on the i5th day of January, 1852, en which 
day those who shall have duly pa their Examination for admission will be publleby 
matriculated. 

‘Tre Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity Colleze, Albany Chambers, 

_g Street West, for the purpose of examining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Phurs- 
tay between the date of this n -tice and tne day of opening, at Eleveo o’clock, a. M. 

Candidates for admission must have entered on their sixicenth year. They must produce 
ts imouials of good conduct. ; 

They will be examined in Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; im 
some Latin and Greek Classical au-hor with particular atieation to grammatical aceur acy; 
Arubmetic, and Algebra as for as Quadratic Equations; ad in the first two Books ut 
Euchd, 

Allfurther information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro. 
fessore, at the time of Examina‘ion. 

It is intended that the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed 2% 
currency for ihe Acatemical year. For Non-Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, wth 
a trifling charge fur servants, fue!, &c. 

‘TRiINtTY Co_Lece OFFice. THOMAS CHAMPION, Secretary. 

Albucy Chambers, Turonto, 27th Nov, , 1851. desk. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. ° 


Te AMERICAN CHESS AMATEURS.—Having had the honour to be nominated as 
one of a Committee fur the pur pose of carrying out the project entertained by a nember 
of influential genulemen of al! countri-s, of prevention © suitable memuria to Mr. Howard 
Staua.on, the eminent Chess-player, Editor, and Author, in acknowledgement ot lis well 
known services in extending throughout the world a knowledge cf the novle game of 
Chess, and a taste for is practice, it is my duty to state that I shall be happy, in aecordanee 
with instructions to that effect, to receive, ackaowledze, forward to the proper quarter, 
ali such contribu'ivn< as the Amateurs of the United States, or others, may desire te devote 
for the furtherance of said ubject. C. H. STANLEY, 
November 2vth, 1851. Albion Office, New-York. 


PLUM PUDDING AND MINCE PIES. 
BOXES, Whol-and Halves very fine Cooking Raieins at 60c and $100. Also 
very fine Brandy $2.0. Old English Port, $1.50. Nut Browa Sustty. 91,75. 
Sparkiing ( hampagne, 7°c. GEO. SCRIVEN, 138 1-2 Witer-at. 
A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classics! 
honours, now in Holy Urders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provided with Tew 


monials, is desirous of forwing an engagement as Tutor, or Mater in a School or 
Address B. C. ut the office of this Journal. 











HARPS. 


Jj F. BROWNE & CO. Makere end Importers of Graad, Sem: Ciand, aud 3ix Ocirve 
* Double nnn | eed =| Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
. w 


and reeeived .if not on hand ,by the next arrival. 


NHW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
VHIS INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both f 
j ci ion, with commodious and ciesbertahly furnished reading roomie, ‘aon coe 
plied with Fo and American per 8 and newspapers.{ 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as roaders te the 


ve given 


eee Eacontkin te ain uatien aerate eae, ae 
i t tion or com) every varie 
nis in eaperiense in the sae et uBebsoonte te arope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the nent qualities in Gone, won, 0nd pare ther such improve- 
penne LN voouves a mail. See repaired, en ke, Mtuste for the 4 
r 
Dy the fret authors, received on the errival of the steamships. for any piece ca 





The Terms are $25 for an ass le and inhevitable right or share, with ' charge 
of $6, which my be commuted fer $75, thus soubering tie share free. aN oy 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three uenths 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. ect ly 


Kee LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Gactain 
J.C. Luce.—Tuis Steamship will depart with tae Mails for Europ. positively on Satur- 
Saturday, December the 2rth, at t2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the tuot of Cenal street, 
No berth secured unti! paid for, 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
for freight or passage, having unequalled acc dations for eleg or consfor., 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, *: Wal) stree:. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the eth of January. 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TAaRRANT’S BPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEN 5 


HAs obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dist+ 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of te 
murits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most increaulous of its efficacy 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of age &e. 

‘| have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the icine whieb you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Ithas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
—— — should combine also the properties which exist tm ‘Tarrant’s Bffervescent 

eltzer rient. 

“in those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, gratnatns 
she asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. 8 are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
vaiue. The facility with which it may bs administere’, and the ant manner ic which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March ist, 1848. Wo. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 

Fropured and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Draggist and Apothees- 

e sold w e an 4 

ry No. 3: Greenwich street, corner of Ww y N. ¥. — 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 193 Broad- 
way, 100 Wilham st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore #, Baltimore. rewn 
Chesnut-st, Philadeiphia, E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles & 





arey, 
Co. 40 Canal e.. New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
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4 tested yesterday, by enabling Mr. Long and his accomplished assist- | departure with it for London. AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
“" ants, in the office in this City, to hold a direct and instantaneous chit- —_— fOOR THE CURE OF COUGHS COLDS, HOARSENESS, 8 RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
> chat with their fellow-operators in the office at New Orleans, a distance | =Wro Runs may Reap.—Witbin the last few days the conductors ey bar UP, icy we ey meal ia 
" by the wires of 2,300 miles. Business messages were also sent with | of the Islington omnibusses have introduced the use of the daily papers. ak Ee remarkable ouren, never eqaile. 1 by any medicine before. Uther prepara ons 
d the same rapidity.— Tribune, 3d inst. A good-sized bracket is placed against the top or end of the vebicle, | have shown inewseives es. and sometimes effected noiable cures, but none has ever 
y -_— in which these papers are placed, and a request is printed underneath | #0 fully won the cunfitenee of every ete may sere Se been. Atter — —- 
(i Centrat Avaica.—Very favourab.e reports have been received by | that all passengers using the journals will, when done with them, re- Goroue clase. diseases, which could not fall to attract the attention of Physicians, patients, - 
" the Government of the expedition to Central Africa, The letters of | place them in the bracket, and also deposit id. for the reading in a | und te public ag BE Fes bet XS MER EP 
4 Dr. Barth and Dr. Ovaney are filled with interesting details as to the | small box affixed above.— London Paper. ee ee, oonaned throughout the country. le Sky, 
‘ whole geography of Central Africa. Dr. Barth, who had been forced — The wicely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott. of New York City, says: * lt fives 
f to return from Adamawa by the Governor, states that the two most) SiGn or a Very Severe Winter.—Some weather-wise Murphy | mepleasure i cenily they SE prawe Qussae Pacsesiny WOR Sap 
a important results of his journey to Yola were, first, the evidence that | has been seizing hold of the Boa Constrictor at the Zoological Gardens | * Dr Sins, be venerable President of the Vermont Medical College, one of the eminent 
> there is no idea of # continued chain of mountains running W. N. W. | as asure token that we are to have a very severe winter. He declares | ly tearmes physicians of thle country, Waliee, the CHERRY Cero oy effects upon palmounsy 
h from Mount Mendif; and, secondly, that the question as to the connex- | that ‘* the Boa Constrictor swallowed the blanket entirely, as a matter ae” vorreee ge . 
4 ion of the Nile with the Shary, y means of the river Adamawa or the | of instinct. The sagacious creature felt we were going tc have an un- | The ev John D. Cochrane, a distinguished | Clorgymen “ tho Rogie Coarch, wie to 
4 Tshadda, as it has been called, in its lower course, is now altogether | usually severe winter, so it swallowed its blanket to keep its inside Fe Reape: foe iste Meeeaeas full length, may be found in our Cireular, to be 2 
a settled, Dr. Barth having crossed the Benue and the Faro at the very | warm.” ——— the Agent, wad is werth the attention of asthmatic patients. a 
point where they unite, the former coming from the East, a distance of} A Lecan ConTraviction.—The only day of the week in which the | , ‘flusieticr is {rom the well known Druxgist at Hilledale, Michigan, one of the largest _ : 
about ten days, while the Faro has its sources in @ mountain called | Sheriff’s Officer has no power over the poor Debtor is the Sunday—and | “*™ers™ ve 181° © Hiuuspace, Mrcu., Dee. 10, 184%. » P ' 
. Hosere (the rock) Labul, at a distance of some days’ journey South.— | this is most curious—(though I am far from complaining of it)—for the | pear gj;, Immeci:tely on receipt of your Cuerry Prctorat, I carried a bottiete 
. Adamawa is stated to be a fine and fertile country. On the 8th of Au- | Sunday is essentially, in the eye of the English Law, the day of a-rest, | quaimance of mine who was thoughtto be near his end with quick eae howe 
" ed to Kuka. aft fal exploration of | —Punch then unabie to rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. is friends ot 
6 - Dr. Ovaney return er a success P soon die, uniess relief could he obtained for him, and L induced them to give your Nent 
" ake Tsad. The despatches of the German travellers were sent from ———_—___— — Seema | medicise «tris! ! immediately jo tows for (sree weeks, on mag Jace Sony os" 
x Kuka on the 10th of August, and reached Tripoli October 5th, in 56 MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE sige op oy ter, 1, a ee ee ee sae | 
i days. b in , Fe he was + work ut bis arduous trade of a blacksmith. me: P 7. ie 
y Honour ro wHom Honour, &¢.—A beautiful service of plate was pre: PORSEALS SAD Ee SCaSE FAUNTER, a... ree Toe” baie Very taal ectoral has been siagu 
3 sented to W Smith, Esq., at Havana on the 28th ult. by tne young men 40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. ome ° aw. ERWOOD. 
e ft ey weieten, as a testimony of their gratitude for the many kind- Mr. Wandesforde bes seni to the City, and may ¥ found at the above address, mi : Part py 9. bom) ryt mopar og ling ioe a . yobiteh ter | 
3 es shown the prisoners of the late expedition at Havana. On one | ———— smmeenaeiiani: — the Lene? of others. Last wutumn 1 took a bad cold. accompauied by a severe coagh, and é 
8 piece of plate (the pitcher) is the following inscription :—‘« Presented NEXT OF KIN. made use of many medicines without relief. 1 was oblived to give up bus/nees, tly le 


“4 to W. Sidney Smith, Seoretary to the English Consulate at Havana, by 
the Young Men of New Orleans, as a testimonial of their gratitude for 
the exceeding kind attention and care shown by him to the unfortunate 


. ood. end could get no sleep atnight. A friend gave @ boule of your CugRay 
a... the use of which I imunediater commenced ‘nccomtiog wo directions, i have 
just purchused the fifth bowwe, und om neerly recovered, 1 gow sleep wen By cough has 
Ceased, audall by the use of your vaiuable medicine, E. 8, STO A.M. 


JoEN DEVINNY, DECEASED.—If the Relations or Next of Kin of the la’e John 
Devi ny, # British subject, lately deceased at Vera Cruz, who wes for some time a re- 
sident in the United Staies of America, and a follower of the American army during the 








; ve Mexi ign, will apply. either personally, or by letter, addressed to George Maule Prioctpai Mt Hope 6 j 
captives of the Lopez Expedition at Havana. ew Orleans, November ea. Bollclior fur the Affaire of Her Majesty's Tienes, atthe Treasury Chambers, White’ Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemut, Low 1i,Mase.] P 
10, 1861, HEAR of SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE, A nov, 8— 


hall, London, they me) 
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#he anthor, a critical view ofhis writings, aod explanatory notes. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED 8Y 
D. APPLETON & CO. 200 BROADWAY, 
WOMEN ¢ or P EARLY y CHRISTIANITY. A series of besutifully ye 





tastrations of emi ent ‘omen of the earlier ages of C ity, with d 

br several American vol. im: imperial 8vo, to mateh « Women of Old and 
New Testa’ a clergymen fa es,” &c. 1 vol. handsomely , $7; mo- 
coceo, 410., oy esteured plasen, $15. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE PORTS. A collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
lerses, reiating to the Festival of Christmas, from the Anglo Norman period (to the present 
time. es ape o embellished with fifty tinted Illustrations, by Birker Foster: and with 
{aitial Levers and other ornaments, royal vo, bound in a aovel style, $7,50; morocco extra, 


pistes be alg Ay fa2! arostaEs AXP PROPHETS, containing eighteen ex- 


Wainwright. 1 vol toperial vo, $7; Morocco extra, 
Sevoied Gin: as Srcoloared, od, 615y ele glass jaiasd, \5; do colored, $20; papier mache, $i2; do 
glass, richly p $2; do coloured, $25. 





WOME ¢ OF THE OLD AND Ltda TESTAMENT. —A series of 18 exquisitely finished 
Seren of feusie aane eg ng New Tesiameat, with descriptions by eminent 
sed by Ree Dr. Sprague. 1 vol imperial 8vo, $7; morocco 

aon wy 1h ort taiesd glass, ® 


WOMEN OF THE pes delineated in a series of 18 characteristic steel engravings 
of Women mentioned tn the Holy Scriptures; the dooce ions by various Clergymen. Edit- 
ed bysher Dr. W='awright. 1 vol, imperial 8vo, morocco extra, $10; do inlaid 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.—A series of 27 elegant Portraits of distinguished Fe- 
male Sovercigns. The letier press from Agnes Strickland. 1 vol imperial 8vo, morocco 
extra, $10; d* colored, $15; morocco, inlaid gl es, $15; do colored $.0. 

THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACEs OF QUR LORD.—ILilustrated in the 


Journal of a Tour through the Land of Promise. By J. M. Wainwright D. D., with eigh- 
teen landscape illustrations of actual views. 1 vol 8vo, cloth, $i; cloth gilt, $5; mo- 
recco, 

THE LAND OF BONDAGE; Being atour in Egy. Wainwright, D.D. Ele- 
geatly [lust uniforn style with * Pathways Abidin Places of Our Lord.” 1 vol. 
Bvo., yoth, es, lt, $5; morocco, 


A BOOK, OF THE PASSIONS —By G. P.R. Jarwes, Illustrated with 16 splendid en- 
gravings. 1 vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $350; morocco $4. 
EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, or the Christmas Guest 
tosh, with 1° stee! engravings. } vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $3; morocco, 
SACRED SCENES, or Passages in the Life of Our Saviour; with 16 steel engravings. 1 
vol 12mo, cloth gilt, $! 50, 
LYR&'CS OF THE HEART. By Alaric A. Watts. Exquis! ely illustrated with forty 
one steel engravings. 1 vol 8vo. cloth $5, morocco, extra, , 
BEAUTIES OF TAE COURT OF CHARLES II. A series of finely engraved 
Portraits of distinguished Women. With descriptions by Mrs. Jumeson. 1 vol imperial, 
8vo., morocco, extra, $10. 


By Maria J. McIn- 


JUVENILE WORKS. 
LOUIS’ SCHOOL DAYS. A story for Boys, by Edward May, beautifully illustrated. 
i6mo,75 cents, Cloth, gilt edges, #1. 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS, by Susan Pind»r, anthor of“ Fireside Fairies ” ‘* Mid- 
summer Fays,” etc, beautifully illustrated. 16mo, 5 cis, silt edges, 63 cts. 


NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL, or The Children’s Journey by Cousin Alice, (Mrs. Neal,) 
46mo0, 621-2 cts. Gilt edges, 75 cls. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR 1852. 


THE’ BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs, Kirkland. With twelve splendid portraits. 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUS. With 13 fine Landscapes engrav- 
ed on steel, 4to 


IRVING'S ALHAM BRA ILLUSTRATED. With designs by Darley, 8vo. 


, THE SHAKSPEARE TALES. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Ilustrated with engrav- 
ngs, 8vo, 


THE SHAKSPEARE GI?T BOOK. W:th illustrations on steel. 8vo. 

THE MEMORIAL OF GENIUS AND VIRTUE, with fine engravings on steel, vo. 
IRVING'S CLASSIC WORKS, Illustrated by Darley and others, 5 vols 8vo. 

MISS CO 'PER’S “RUKAL HOURS,” Illustrated with coloured drawings, 8vo. 
BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, Illustrated with engravings on steel, 8vo. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. A splendid vol, 4to. 
GOODRICH’S POEMS, Illustrated with numerous engravings, [2mo. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Revised and beautiful edition. 15 
vols., 12mo, 


FENIMORE COOPER'S CHOICE WORKS, do, '2 vols., 12mo, 

BERANGER’S LYRICS, ILLUSTRATED, with beautiful engravings, 8vo. 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS b+ Prior. (beautiful and only complete edition,) 4 vols., 12mo- 
M133 LYNCH’S POE£MS, iu LUSTRATED, new edition, with additions, Svo, 

THE COMICAL CREATURES FROM WURTEMBERG, with engravings, 12mo. 





DARLEY’'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
REVERIES OFA BACHELOR, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 


ny PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
RIES OF A BACHELOR: or «Book ofthe y Ik Marvel. 1 8vo0. 
with twenty-five illusirations. Price in cloth. full gilt, $4; a —. Sata, 5. aha 


ts couaee aaa Herrick, 


gare considered by good judgen as ho ngs Svor exocaana ts Hepck: 


most ele, ant Gift Book of theseason. This a having already gone 
fifteen a alien. | has been stereotyped anew expressly for this edition. 

THE ap Eeine BOOK 4 or, Fireside Talk on Morals and ners, with Sketches of 
Weatern Life. By Mrs. M. C. Kirkiand. 1 vol 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $3,50; morocco, extra, $5. 
This is one of the most delightful of Mrs. Kirkland’s new works, and will be widely po- 

for the Sketchas and Essays it contains, treat of subjects pertaining to home life and 
manners, The essays are var with a number of tules and s of Western ad, 
voatare, as en as some of the pictures in the fair euthor'e “ New Home,.”—Mrs. 


PROF. BOYD'S EDITION OF YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGH Sone L = of 
iy James oyd. In 
8 Elegantly illustrated with Westall’s Sedans, 2 oH Burt. Price in cloth 
bit ere in morocco extra. 96. Also, uniform with “ oon 7 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Ers. Ellet, author of “ wale ofthe American Revolu- 
don.” 1 vol *vo., with fine steel engravicgs. Bound in cloth, full gilt, price $2,50. 

THE IMPERIAL GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from Marengo to Waterloo. By J.T. 
‘eadiley. 1 vol. 12mo., with 11 illustrations. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 397. 12 1-2 Cents. | 


ezamples names of agents, medi- 
1. Jobn Owen,—North Britis Review: cal examiners, Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application ai 
2. Pruseia end ad Ausiria.— British Review. 71 Wi and of 
$. Cutton’s Deck and Port, Part ofthe capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
4. Maurice Tiernay, Chap. “XLViII to —— University Magazine. the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
5. Wardrop on Diseases of the Heart,—. {should any sucharise| or otherwise. 


6. The Late Duehese of D’ Angouleme,— ing Chronicle. 
i Song of the North Wind: Kossuth’s Voyage to America; 
prin, 
Snort Artictes: Improved Omnibueses; Improvement in Spy-Glasses ; Tea- 
Drinker; Miniature of Burke; Aristocratic Influence; Navigation of the Rhine. 


W asuincton, 27 Dec., 1845, 
Of all the Periodical Journals ee po to Literature and Sci which abound in Europe 
has ap me the most useful Itcontains indeed the exposi- 
current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense extent 
Judes a portraiture of the human mind in the mew 7 Fw vert of 


The City 





Postrace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 riles, who remit in aa directly to the 


Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we wili continue the work id thy 
Fe Cioar ws deat be coptvurens > the come cost of postage. heyon e 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
Fe , for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY Banx 
in THE Unitrep Kinepom; 
Also Packaces or Every Discairrion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Anv Pant or Evrere, by 
SANFORD & Co., Promos pres Baretes, 


EDW. 
t Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL ST 
a, parcels will be received till 9 eye M. of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 


Apl 12. lyr, 


THB CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


io 





COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Liv babes ete deh 
wo sell Annuities, to and to transact all hich the 
pe ‘ purchase Reversions, inw risk 


i 


Hi 
g 


be said that it investeall its Funds in 
pe y na ng OY mich [ama 
oreign Companies which this 
Britain nor the neighbouring can fairly offer 


or unable to continue 
disinclined, — the payment of 


will grant Policies 

may have a, further 

Seu cettraon Uher bea or meee ll's Temiumsa have been 

the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly eta oe 
of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
Foe Assure £100 on & Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 


Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. 
uf 
A 22 $ 
29 8 
216 7 


Hf. Yearly | Quarter) 
Prenton Premium. 
conten) Retes, 0 us ot Proposal. and ei! otherinformation may be obtained ai the Head 


| 
| 


a 
al 
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rf 
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Es 
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loan of one-half the amount 


policy 
‘Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., ai 71 Wall Str. 
of the different Local Boards and ent Agunaion, AB 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article s Sd 
lt is used throughout the Union as the best 
all 


THe Albion. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, Londen. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Tis agestu Teg offers the > very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 


tter be issued, t cutleting the assured, whether at the payment of be fires 
pretium, or at any future to borrow upon interest to the extent 


See ye ha ary och 


assured time present his policy and demand of the Society salt etn 
Tt rtm aenaea olen dof te pollen 6 neue asad Cash 


Applicants are not for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Dut 
Agencies are es throughout the Colonies. of . 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Murray, J. Ellioteon, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawsou, 
E. 3. Symes, C Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W.. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal f Rev. J. Fiasagan. © 
T. R. Grassie. J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N.S Cunard, J. Trewain, H. Pryor. , 
: P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. v, Wenes, *"’ Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. f Gray, W . Jack. & 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H, ¥. haa ® Hon, J Cony, Hon. J. Noad, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland F. Bennett, N.S 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLS FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, Londen. 
CAPITAL £509,000 STERLING, 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each clase of risk. —Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by « constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Josured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Loss-s made good without 
deduction or discount 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, | M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, | J. shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal Weg, Saas, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, 1 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. { R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. oe Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J ig Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. E, J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, 
G ll, Agent. 


LW.G 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
Geueral Agent for British North American Colo . 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UPFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 ot Sst. or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament] 28 wer Assent, Zith July, 1838 
“A Savines Banx ror THE Wipow anp THE OrnPHan.” 

Tv LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


usw 

John J. Palmer, “Fanni C. Tucker, 
James — Bache Mckvers, 
George Bar Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. “iowland, Robert J. Dillon, 

Willlam Van H Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. —_ J. Kearny Rogers, M. dD. 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 


Donald Mclivain Dr. 3 H. Me’ ‘allor. 


BOSTON, 


Socege M. Thacher, | Benjam 
Whitney, guise D. "D. Brighady 
Franklin Dexter, Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 


Wiillie m Ellion. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For este ay and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
WARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the Pe 





ote, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Ferdi hereaher assured ma: a bk 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
and at the Uffice 
All communications to be ressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, weretes 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


themselves. It has been ten years before the world, witha bo wey oD increas 
preparation for removing Scurf, Dandreh, aca 
also for Darkening, Glossing, Stren, ning, and Promouing 
recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be weed 
tion in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, —— Eruptions an and 
the Farmer, and + the rude hat of the Fron deepenen, no 
Mechanica, = the L application for 
oe, a the Stings and Bires of Insects. For those encrnstations 
_ sey ds al. 9 — ¢ Minfants, ov — = has used it knows it 
to be an y, no adult in the t of applying reparation accordi 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever see rienced the Por 4 


loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The — = which accompanies each Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men b it is recommended, fs py a iran number of Family Certificates 
and other coeeene 3 forwarded to Prog ESsOR tetany) Mh ing ali parts of the Union, enu- 
of i's wonderful effec Lastly, it is the chea: 





of pest as 
well wots onl only reliable reparation for the Huir and we kin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bo , Price Twenty-Five Cents, atthe 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 'BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 
oe Sale by the Principal Merchants ‘and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
til—iyr 








LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
TO eng ON THE 8TH AND 2iTH OF EVERY MONTH 





we 4 of packets fier be d of the co wi hips, whic: 
fe each other in Baty order in which they are ~ sailing vuneteal strom New 
Fas on ine Saeed ta of overe meem, sam tonten onthe ise ak ee Portsmouth 
on the let and 16th ofan every mon pod om f 3 year, viz :— 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days ge aad 
New York. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May “T. 8, spare aa 
N %4, Ky "-ealFuly is Nov. is; Maren i 
Southampton, new, BS ei June 8, Oct, 2 Feb. a - i = 
amplon, . 
=| Sx te Hudson, — July.8, Nov. x March’ ug cn — = is 
. an. | $ 

Geos Gucet,new, Grit [augit, Dect, ape) Bim ay i 

Ame. Eagle, Doane, a Oct. is’ Feb. is, June 18 


These shi, ADs. Sirf. Kibel. able and experienced 
tors. Great care will will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Storse. ke. we of totes p rale 


The price of cabin pomage te now Sued 06 96, outward, fer cock adult, withou wines 
and Neither the be responsible or -etters, 

Or packages, sont by them, anlees regular 4.4 Ap- 
na 


N Bile of Lacing ar 7 South street, N. ¥. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Woo a. Gengecn, will sail for Ber 








and to BARING, BROVHERS, & CG. Londo» 
muda and St. Thomas on Monday, 8th December | 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
iy Of Paeage to Bermuda... .ereeenereeeeoeserreenes $35 
do 


Gy BREED. bodesce tvecccccceccooes 70 
There is » regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all West India 
I, lands, Havana, Vora Cruz, Venezuela, &c. rr 7 he 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Browdway, 








THOMAS M. 3IMONS oe 


$8 King Gtreet. Me siitcn, 9b April 135. 














December 20 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
PSE _SuASCOW AND MEW YORK SERAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerkl nw 

















. Me Cunard 
T ps, and 4f0 horse , N. Ste the 
ls appointed 10 al to sail from v York direct for sw anlamuieg. mote Reece en next, 
at ck 


Passage Mesey—-Fivn Coke, (Steward’s Fee included) a Ay = 


o steerage passengers taken. 
FES reads tealeds Pooridioms, bacnct wineser lquess, which will be supplied en board 
at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, J. aaa, 
August, 1851 





33 Broad 
I are requested to ppd speteiien to apenas RePEp being full, 
but to communicate at ‘once with the Agen 





Tikew 7 York ans ane posts AMEEDOAN ROYAL M ay ty beomonn 
ew York ane Liverpool, direct; between Boston ver calling 
4 and receive Mails and P. ~ 4 


AradiB..cccccccccsscccsacsescees 
Africa. .coccccccccccecces 


Europa...... ’ 
Americ®.........cscesccseeeeeee st. Shannon + - ib naceonscnesn eee W - Harrison 


These vessels carry « clear white light at qbraidiisonon on starboard bow—red on 
port. 






From 
America,......+++ .-»New York........++000. Wednesday......+.«.-Dec. 7th “ 
Niagara,..... cosve. Boston,...... 0. 0: eeeee- Wednesday........00Dec. 2th 
a at coccecoopes New Le OBnnrroccesoonpe ER esee- Dec. Sist © 
Sones, cencccccccccce Me ccccece occessees. Wednesday........0..Jan. 7th, 1852, 
APE. covevcoevedcccese “New 4 York,. eeeeees nese Wednesday . coccoceseedas RO | * 


Passace from New (York or Boston to aque Cabia.. soecceseeee M120 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigl ¢ will be charged on Sy beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An exper'enced surgeon on board, 

All Lettersand Ni 3 must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


zg. cymes, Jr. 
Broadway. 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and peoaghe 5 in common with British 

goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New 

Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamehips, are requested 

to call at the office, aS Broed way belore toneving the reports that the ships are full. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERE, 


The ships comprising this ap are ine— 
ATLANTIC, .....cccccccccccecccccsccecsecssenscensess —- Weat, 
DREIIOD, occ sccccccckcscincostdbtbgquhebesaulbys -Capt. Nye, 
10 1 apaaanpnneea ceccccecs 
BALTIC.. ....s0eese08 
ADRIATIC ...ccccccscccccecsees «+eee- Capt. Grafiou 
These ships, having been built by contract expresely for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure stren, and speed, 
end their dations tor sare unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New “York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £530 and £20, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 


















From New Yorke From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1%th, 1851 

Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... | a et bod 
Saturday ...... January ......10th, 1852 Wednesd sy....January.. Tih, 1852 
Saiuruay..... January ceoveed@th, Wednesday... January.......... 28th, “ 
Saturday .. ooeesPebruary....- 7! ih, * Wednesdey....February........ ith, 
Saturday ..... February..... 21st, ed Wednesday....February......... 25th, 
Saturday ...... March....... _ © Wednesday....Mareb,.. eel 
Saturday ..... March....... 20ta “ Wedneeday....March +5 4b, 
Saturday .. ot ~ coccose Sa, “ Welnesdey. e aoe ee Th, 

see «. Spat. imth, “ Wednesd oe. 2 Bt, 


” Wednesday... ‘hy 





soe BRA coptiléee- 
~ JUNC ..00--sse00- * 30th, 
coos + JULY sone cpcece eS 


“ 
“ 
< 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
a 
= 
“ 
“ 
se 
sestctecess SOE, © 
a 
a 
.o 
. 
oo 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
oe 
te 





si August... 


Seseereeess=s 


















seoee AUgust....cee- 2ist, e ae “August... +.e+4-25th, 
“deena > ian Z ees BeBe 
. oa» + September... és ceccce: 
sevee- October .seeee. 2d, “ +++. October... 
Saturday..... yo ote coooelGth, *4 «ee. October... 
Saturday......Octobe 30th, * «+ November, 
Saturday .... November 13th; os ..-- November 
Saturday. November....27th, ‘ +++» December 
Saturday December....11 bh, ee ..-.December 
Sajurday..... December....25th, ‘¢ +s+»December .....- 
a erate m1 
ZDWARKD &. coy ne,» No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BRON  OniPLEY © 60, Liverpool e Ecoten 
be Foon ERSS & ¢6,13) o5 King one Arne At] eee Victolres, Faris. 


£0. E. DRaPER, asre. 
The owners of i ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
airy, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Franvklin....Saturday........-. Feb. 8 eee. «+. Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt ooo March 8 | Humboldt coe April 9 
Franklin ooes April 5) Franklin eoee May 7 
Humboldt cece May Humboldt wove June 4 
Franklin cece May 31] Franklin eo 06 July 2 
Humboldt cose June 23| Humboldt sous July 
Franklin cece July 2%) Franklin eoee Aug. 2 
Humboidt seve Aug. 23| Humboldt sace Sep. & 
Franklin sees Sept, 20} Franklin cece Oct @ 
Humboldt eves Oct. 18] Humboldt sees Nov. 19 

klin sees Nov. 15] Franklio sees v 
Humboldt sees o 





Stoppiag at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, & @ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their eccomm:- 
— for 4-y~ 4 are of the antes to kin 4 aL ray @ 
Lo ui Lon i) retui offer 
to Lon on, S Seummuagte aeee any other line in the > cnneey of both pony pn gm money. 
Price of passage from New York to Settaenpers Or Havre. ...cccececees M120 
From Havre or Southampton to N@w York .oo.ccccccesccccceesercocesrecst, 80 
No passage secured until paid for, 
= expe — Surgeon — 
r freight or 6.8 to 
or freight or passage. apply 0 caeeee LIVINGSTON, Agont, 58 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Ha 
MARTINEAU, CRUSKEY & CO. ee y= 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
T= Proprietors of the povesal Lines of Packets between New York and Laverpest hove 





arranged for their each on the let, 11th, ana win of every 
ships to succeed each other in the foillo order, viz— 

Shi Ca , From New York. From Liverpool. 
lenne i — ae +eoeMar. L....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
ynate Prrerrirey.. |) eeeeerrerrerrres | erererers | ererererrs | | etirrr. Sorry 6.0.00 
Yorkshire woctecsoocess ~ TAD, secceeelOrrcesereelGseee »-- 16) Jan 1..May 1... Sept t 
leaac Wright..........Furber.......-..Apr. 1... Aug. desoeDOe., J] .-.e0lt- seoeeee Bore 

Waterloo ee 200s 


«Harvey... ..sccseesee ocecece 
Courcy....+se-- Wissinae os # 
++ BIverssseseeeeese -Jan.1....May 1...Sept.. “sane 25 le 
woe lheccocsccelbecceseee bar. 1; sin ihete i 
“Apr 1../Aug1...Dee 1 
men of character and exe 
ot comfort and 
best kind. Pune- 





These shi 


Perience. 
poem AL poly: mnnes furnished with every description of stores of the 
sanity tm the eny® OF Price of paseage to | ad to. 975 
Price of passage qo _—— seveeteeeeee 
ents for shi Weat Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and 0 ter, 
GN tt 
Agents for ships 5 Manhattan, emtexuma, | 2 Wright, Celumbia, Yorkshire, Fidela, 


Webb, and ODO S & CO, or C. H, MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


ad allof the largest class, and are commanded by me 
cabin cabin accnmanctetbons are all-that can be desired in point of 





PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


gn LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, end NewYork on tle 
1st of each month, as follows :— 








New York. vre. 
8ST. DENIS 4 \et January... seeveceee 16th Febreary, 
Follansbee, master. pit Mayan cocceoocce 9 sete 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist} 16th March,” 
Bragdon, master. late une... - ~ July, 
Nov e 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March. " 16th April, 
Conn, mas July ... 16th August 
wl one it new Int Novesiber nee 
Willard, master. ' $16 Aloe } 18th z: 
1st December. . . pote 16th January. 
ton clase Rey D k built vessels. vided rogsiaian articles tor 
st ey bed ore and conme® ded by mep of experience in tbe 
nce Si a wenn ines or 
=, ee w so 
oma BOYD & sees) 
sue 24 ot. 
seinantlinbasiblinhiamemne 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIEBTOB; 





?.8. 
ma Fie Letters or Malls will te eeceived on board the Merlin, ahs, tne 


OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STRI BF, 


1} 





